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THE GOOD MAN NOBODY KNEW * 



THE KAROLYI WAY 
TO HAPPINESS 

STORY OF A PEACE 
VILLAGE 

The Splendid Idea of a 
Hungarian Countess 

FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 

Once there was a little Hungarian girl 
who liked building houses. 

She played with bricks until childhood 
grew into girlhood. Even then she built 
houses in an imaginary town and filled 
them with happy folk. 

The war came, and when it had 
finished its havoc among houses of brick 
and stone, and among houses not made 
with hands, the little girl grown to 
womanhood began to think about her 
building again. She thought it would be 
a delightful thing to make a kind of 
haven where those of her countryfolk 
whose homes and happiness had been 
shattered by the war might find “ peace 
after toil, port after stormy seas.” 

Making the Dream Come True 

. One home was not enough; ten 
homes were not enough. The dreamer 
of houses planned a beautiful large 
“ peace village.” Then she set about 
beginning to make her dream come true. 

She was now Countess Lazio Karolyi, 
and- faithful readers of the - C.N. will 
remember that we have more than once 
told the story of her good works. Her 
husband set up the first house of the 
peace village while the countess was 
making the Minister of Agriculture 
understand what she wanted to do and 
asking him to give her an official sanc¬ 
tion. Then she made her scheme public, 
and the news went first through Hun¬ 
gary and then through the world that at 
Fot Ujfalu, near Budapest, a peace 
village was in the making, and anyone 
Who liked might lend a hand. 

Hungary responded splendidly to the 
call. The Government built nine houses. 
Hungarian banks and societies built 26, 
private citizens added another thirteen. 

Foreign nations, including our own, 
have built 39 more houses in Fot Ujfalu,. 
and each house flies the flag of the 
country building if. 

Plans for the Future 

In addition to houses, workshops for 
weaving, basket-making, needlework, 
and joinery have been set up. There 
are plans on foot for a convent, a chapel, 
a kindergarten, and elementary and 
secondary schools. The villagers of Fot 
Ujfalu are looking forward to the time 
when they will have their own theatre 
and their own hospital, 

The Countess Karolyi can count her¬ 
self among the fortunate women of 
Europe. Before she is ten years older 
it is probable that her little peace village 
will have grown into a town which, like 
King Arthur’s Table Round, shall 

Serve as model for the mighty world 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 


THE BEST OF FRIENDS 
MUST PART 

SAMSON LOSES DELILAH 

Pathetic Little Event in a 
South African Zoo 

LION AND WOLFHOUND 

Little did the C.N. think when it 
told the tale a few weeks ago of the 1 
friendship between the lion Samson 
and the wolfhound Delilah in the 
Johannesburg Zoo that the time had 
already come when these best of friends 
must part. 

For five years they had played to¬ 
gether, slept together, and (what is 
the most trying test of friendship of 
all) eaten together without so much as 
a cross look' between them. They had 
come together when one was a lonely 
cub and the other a lonely puppy in a 
strange world, and in captivity their 
affection for one another had ever 
strengthened. In fact, when any 
attempt was made to take Delilah 
away from Samson the lion let the 
world know of it by a mighty roar. 
Delilah was brought back. 

A Rival to the Rand 

But the wolfhound has lately been 
taken to a new home with the Zoo’s 
curator and'now joins the staff,'not as 
a captive', but as a free citizen. There 
is, in fact, a disposition to make much 
of her, ' for ker friendship with the 
lion has made the Zoo famous. The 
story has gone all over the world. 
Anyone who came to Johannesburg 
hurried to the Zoo to see the truth of 
it for himself. It was a finer spectacle 
than the Rand. , 

But what of poor forsaken Samson ? 
The lion, they say, seemed to suspect 
that something was going to happen 
on the evening that his friend was 
given her freedom. Just before she 
was led away he laid his mighty paw 
on her shaggy coat and a low growl 
came from his fierce jaws—yet he w'a? 
used to their brief separations. 

The Arrival of Miss Grobler 

Delilah had always come back, but 
this time he waited for her return in 
vain, and his impatience grew with 
every hour. His - roars awakened the 
other animals. An angry lion’s roar 
means a good deal to most of the 
wild creatures who have found a home 
in the Johannesburg Zoo. 

But Samson is not to be all alone 
unhappy. A companion of his own 
family has been found for him, a sleek 
young lioness called Miss Grobler. 
This odd name was given to her because 
she was given to the Zoo by Mr. Piet 
Grobler, the Minister of Lands. Whether 
this young lady, said to be of a haughty 
disposition, will make it up to Samson 
for his loss remains to be seen. It is 
more than likely that Delilah, in her 
walks abroad, will pay the couple a 
visit, but not yet. 


On the Top of England 


Mention ot mountaineering usually sends the thoughts to the Alps, but there is no need 
to leave England to indulge in this exhilarating pastime. Here we see four girls who, 
after a stiff climb, have reached Kern Knotts Boulder on Great Gable, the rocky Cumberland 
mountain which is nearly 3000 feet high. 


A LITTLE STONE 
TROUGH 

In the World in Bible Times 

That building apparently made of 
rock, the British Museum, lias got a 
most mysteriously elastic formation, in 
that it can always take iu something 
good and something new. 

Now and again the new things arc very 
old. Among “ the recent acquisitions ” 
(a dry term which means “ amid the 
new fields of pleasure and learning laid 
out for the boys and girls of today and 
tomorrow ”) is a marvellous thing, said 
to be the oldest piece of stone carving 
in the world. 

It is called a Sumerian limestone 
trough, was found at Warka, and was 
carved at least three centuries before 
Christ was born. It shows sheep and 
lambs making their way to the fold. 
This watering-trough may very well 
have been used by the flocks we read 
of in the Old Testament. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
HORSES 

Making Roads Safe For Them 

It is good news for horses, ponies, 
donkeys, and their riders that the 
Ministry of Transport is' bestowing a 
kindly thought on horses. 

Sir Henry Maybury, our most ad¬ 
mirable Director-General of Roads, has 
issued a recommendation that all road 
surfaces should be treated with a dress¬ 
ing incorporating the largest possible 
number of hardstone chippings. The 
Institute of the Horse made many ex¬ 
periments some time ago, and finally 
reported that the least slippery road 
surface was produced by hardstone 
chippings rolled in when tar painting 
took place. Their report has evidently 
borne fruit. 

No longer shall we hear of falls on 
roads as slippery as glass. The highways 
of England are to be as safe for a child’s 
pony as for a motor-car. 
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THE SPLENDID 
PARTNERSHIP 

A SHEEP DOG AND HIS 
■ MASTER 

The Man Who Seems to Think 
in the Brain of His Collie 

GATHERING IN THE FLOCK 

,. By Our Natural Historian 

Amid the quiet and beauty of one of 
England’s charming homes some few 
hundred fortunate people recently spent 
an enthralling afternoon watching a 
demonstration of one of the oldest of all 
associations between man and animals. 
The occasion was a trial of sheep dogs 
in the splendid grounds of Mr. Urquhart 
of Brasted, Kent. 

The sheep, penned out of sight among 
trees crowning a grassy hill, were set at 
liberty by a signal ; the dogs were 
freed in the valley. They had to mount 
the hill, collect the sheep, guide and 
urge them to the valley, drive them 
.quietly this way and that according to 
plan, between hurdles set in parallel 
lines, between hurdles set in the form 
of a cross, and finally to pen them as in 
a little fold. 

How the Dogs Worked 

The dogs worked singly, and then 
they worked in pairs, with three sheep, 
with six sheep, and so on, steadily 
driving them on; sometimes at the 
word of command singling out one 
sheep- and driving it away before pen¬ 
ning the remainder. Sometimes one 
dog mounted guard over three sheep 
while its mate conducted three others 
to a selected spot. 

Each shepherd had his own method, 
his own code. One signalled to the dogs 
by whistling, a second by word of 
mouth, another by the motion of a 
stick. In each case the understanding 
was generally perfect, yet marked now 
and again by errors on the part of the 
dogs as if to remind us that they were 
living creatures, and, like ourselves, 
liable to failure, not simply marvellous 
machines incapable of mistake. 

! An Impressive Picture 

In fact the sheep dog is merely the 
medium of his master’s will; he is his 
master’s thought in action at a distance. 
The man seems to think in the brain of 
his collie, but the execution of the man’s 
desire is the splendid work of the dog 
itself. The man can think and desire, 
but the dog must effect the actual 
stalking, the feinting, the wide circling 
gallop ; it is the dog, not the shepherd, 
that the sheep obey. 

There is no picture of its kind more 
impressive than one of these trials. 
The dogs repeat in novel surroundings, 
distracted by a crowd, what they do as 
their everyday work on the wild moors 
and amid the lonely hills. They go 
silently about their work, with itever a 
bark, never a suggestion of flurry. 

Superb Grace and Power 

Creeping forward with the noiseless 
stealth of leopards they sight their 
sheep, note its movements and direc¬ 
tion, then, rising quietly, they gallop to 
prevent its straying, head it toward 
the goal, and crouch low, wary, watchful, 
boiling with suppressed excitement, 
with intelligent pride and sense of 
superiority. 

The sheep can gallop too, but at 
such a moment a dog, never going 
direct, as if about to attack, bounds 
away in a great arc, moving with superb 
grace and power, like a wave of sinuous 
velvet, sweeping swift and low across 
the grass, to head back the truant into 
the path it should follow. 

These shepherds are descended from 
the first of pastoralists; their dogs 
come down to us from the wolves and 
jackals the primeval- shepherds first 
brought in from the wilds. In seeing a 
contest like this we witness the latest 
development of a partnership between 
man and animals begun thousands of 
years before history began. E. A. B. 


PARLIAMENT’S 
QUEER WAYS 

Old-Fashioned 

Westminster 

FLOUTING PUBLIC OPINION 

What a queer, creaking, ramshackle 
machine for making laws our Parliament 
really is! 

A few months ago we were all re¬ 
joicing that local authorities were to-be 
given power to decide whether or not 
they would have dog-racing in their 
areas, with all its evils. Now the session 
is over and Parliament has risen, and no 
such law has been passed. It is a great 
flouting of public opinion, and the reason 
is that Westminster is very old-fashioned. 

The Government said it would make 
the Bill its own as soon as it got through 
Committee, but the Bill never passed 
through Committee. 

Precious Weeks Wasted 

At last, after many precious weeks 
had been wasted, the Dog Racing Bill 
was transferred to another Committee. 
Then more trouble came. A Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee cannot begin work 
until a certain proportion of its members 
(called a quorum) are present, and 
members of the Committee who did not 
want the Bill to pass stood in the pas¬ 
sage outside the Committee Room door 
to see if enough supporters turned up to 
make a quorum without them. ■ On one 
occasion there were enough, and the 
opposers went into the room to oppose 
the Bill. On two other occasions there 
were' not enough members, and the 
opposers stayed outside, so that the 
Committee had to be adjourned. 

Thus the Bill was still in Committee 
when the opportunity came, close to 
the end of the session, for the Govern¬ 
ment to get it through the House of 
Commons and up to the Lords if it had 
been ready. 

Both Sides Blamed 

The Home Secretary says the loss of 
the Bill is the fault of its supporters, 
who twice failed to provide a quorum 
on the Committee. The supporters of 
the Bill say it is the fault of the Govern¬ 
ment, who failed to secure it a better 
opportunity. 

We must all hope they will be able 
to persuade the Government to take 
stronger action next session. Meanwhile 
it is humiliating - to think how useful 
measures can be held up by members of 
Parliament simply sitting in their 
seats with their hats on and calling out, 
“ I object ” when a Bill is mentioned, or 
by standing in a passage and refusing to 
make a quorum. 

SHAKESPEARE FOR A 
CHILD TO READ 
The Children’s Edition 

The second volume of Arthur Mee’s 
Children’s Shakespeare has been pub¬ 
lished, completing the arrangement of 
the plays so that any child may read 
them easily and with delight. 

There is no edition of Shakespeare 
so pleasant to read for a child, and few 
editions so enjoyable for grown-ups. 
For schools these volumes are indis¬ 
pensable. It is the only edition known 
to us in which the names of all charac¬ 
ters are fully and clearly set out, the 
lines accented to enable them to be read 
with the proper balance and rhythm, 
the unessential or undesirable matter 
omitted. The type is good, the page is 
generously arranged instead of being 
cramped' as Shakespeare pages usually 
are; the pictures are superb, and the 
publishers (Hodder & Stoughton) are 
to be congratulated on having given to 
the children of our race the very gold 
of the mind of our master Englishman 
in a way that invites a child to come to 
him as if he-were felling them a tale. 


TELESCOPES OF 
THE FUTURE 

Photographing the 
Outposts of the Stars 

THE HOPE OF PASADENA 

In the examination of the spiral 
nebulae of the sky and in the photo¬ 
graphy of the planets of the solar 
system astronomy may b.e helped in 
the next generation by far more powerful 
telescopes. 

Professor G. W. Ritchey, of Pasadena 
Observatory, who is now working in 
Paris and is one of the authorities on 
the construction and mounting of giant 
telescopes, believes that it may become 
possible to construct a reflecting tele¬ 
scope 50 feet in diameter. 

Telescopes are of two. kinds, those 
that gather up the light like the lenses 
of spectacles, and those which collect 
it like concave silvered reflectors. 

The largest lens telescope is that of 
Yerkes Observatory, which has an 
object-glass 40 inches in diameter ; this 
is as large a glass lens as it has been 
found possible to cast and polish. 

A Giant Reflector 

The difficulties of casting a glass disc 
of which only one surface needs to be 
ground and polished are nearly as great, 
but the Mount Wilson Observatory has 
one which is 100 inches across. The 
surface is silvered, and the telescope is 
a reflector. It is with this giant reflector 
that some of the most striking dis¬ 
coveries concerning the distant nebulae 
and star clusters have been made in the 
last twelve years. 

This 100-inch reflector weighs over 
four tons, and seemed the limit of size 
that was practicable. But - Professor 
Ritchey declares that it will be possible 
to build up a reflecting surface with 
complete accuracy by employing curved 
sections of thin glass plates and joining 
and annealing them. In this way a re¬ 
flecting surface nearly forty times as 
great as any known might be made. It 
would gather in more light in proportion 
and be almost as much better than the 
existing great telescopes as they are 
better than opera-glasses. 

Such giant reflectors would only be 
used on mountain observatories, and 
their purpose would be to photograph 
the more distant recesses of the Universe. 

LOST IN THE BARREN 
LANDS 

Sad End of an Adventure 

In the barren lands west of Hudson 
Bay, where the Great Slave Lake and 
the Great Bear Lake nearly touch the 
Arctic Circle, three explorers were lost 
two years ago, and only now their bodies 
have been found. 

One, the oldest man, Mr.' John 
Hornby, was a son of that Lancashire 
cricketer, 'Mr. A. N. Hornby, who was 
famous in the days of Dr: W. G. Grace. 
The others were younger men who had 
joined him on his exploring trip in the 
wild Canadian North-West for love of 
adventure. 

Mr. Harold Challenor Adlard had 
been in the Air Eorce before he went 
farming in Canada; and Mr. Edgar 
Christian was a lad of eighteen when he 
jumped at the chance of going with the 
others to hunt and fish and prospect for 
tin and gold, perhaps to find a fortune, 
and certainly to see the wild places. 

The last news of them was in a letter 
from Harold Adlard to his mother, 
saying that they had paddled their canoe 
nearly to the Great Slave Lake, and 
after the summer they would build a 
hut in which to see the winter out. 

Unhappily the winter and its storms 
saw their lives out. How they died 
may never be. known, but it is feared 
that they were cut off from their supplies 
and died of starvation. 


LORD HALDANE 

The Passing of a Great 
Statesman 

HOW HE WAS SACRIFICED 
TO IGNORANT CLAMOUR 

One of the greatest intellects of our 
time has passed from Earth by the 
death of Lord Haldane of Cloan at 72. 

He loved peace and strove for it. He 
hoped for it always ; and it was only 
because he knew it to be his duty 
always to' do the best he could with 
the task -he had in hand that it fell 
to him to be the reorganiser of the 
British Army. 

Germany knew him well, and he 
knew Germany. He thought, with 
others, that the German onslaught 
which had threatened so long might 
yet be stayed. But as a wise and 
cautious patriot he framed the Ex¬ 
peditionary Force which was to hold 
the line in Flanders, and the machinery 
for the Territorial forces which were 
to support it. 

His Services Forgotten 

In his youth he learned the old 
idealist philosophy of the old Germany 
while a student at Gottingen University, 
and because in this sense he spoke of 
Germany' as his spiritual home he was 
wildly attacked during the Great War 
as a lover of the new and unfamiliar 
Germany which produced the apostles 
of frightfulness. So his services were 
forgotten and his political comrades 
sacrificed him to ignorant clamour. 

He was a great lawyer, twice Lord 
Chancellor of England, and to the last 
a leading member of the Empire’s 
final court of appeal, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

He was also a great educationist. 
It was chiefly in the hope of doing 
something for education, and because 
he thought progress in ideas would 
come from the ranks of Labour, that 
he joined the Labour Government of 
a few years ago. 

The future will remember not what he 
did for war, but his services to friendli¬ 
ness and progress. 

IN wTg.’S FOOTSTEPS 
Remarkable Cricket by 
Hammond of Gloucester 

One of our selected Test Match 
cricketers, Hammond of Gloucestershire, 
has done his best to create the right 
atmosphere for the matches which the 
English Eleven will play in Australia. 

In the match between Gloucester 
and Surrey he made 10 catches in the 
two innings of Surrey, four in the first, 
and six in the second—-slip catches, 
some of which Sandham of Surrey 
declared that only Hammond could 
have made. They were off Parker’s 
fine bowling. Hammond also got the 
great Hobbs caught off his own bowling; 
and he made a century in each innings 
off the Surrey bowling. 

Still inspired, he went on in the next 
match, which was against Worcester¬ 
shire, to take nine of that county’s 
wickets for 23 runs, and he caught 
the tenth man off Parker’s bowling. 
Worcestershire were all out for 35, 
and when Hammond went in for 
Gloucester he made 80, or more than 
double that score. 

Great days for Hammond and the 
old county of the Graces ! 


THINGS SAID 

We have too. much starch in our 
religious habits. Rev. H. T. Hurst 

A motorist may see less in a hundred 
milesthan awalkerin one. Sir Hugh Allen 
The proper way of doing nothing is to 
do it out of doors. Mr. H.A.L. Fisher 
None of our supreme writers have 
been encouraged by the Government of 
the time. Lord Gcrell 
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FLYING VISITORS 
TO LONDON 

THE BIRDS IN THE PARKS 

The Little Kingfisher in 
St. James’s 

SAD FATE OF TWO FAMILIES 
BY THE SERPENTINE 

The Royal Parks, with their bird 
sanctuaries, are more and more used 
as places of call by migratory birds. 

The Committee which has charge 
of these sanctuaries tells in its report 
for last year how the bird-keeper at St. 
James’s Park saw a kingfisher on the 
lake in April, while three more were 
seen in October. In the same month 
a young puffin was seen and soon after 
found dead. It is now in the South 
Kensington collection. 

A kestrel hawk and a jay were among 
other visitors. Common gulls, as we 
know, come in their hundreds. One 
found dead on the ice had a ring on its 
leg fitted in Denmark two years before. 

From Hendon to Richmond 

The brilliant little redstart is plentiful 
in Richmond Park. Nightjars, bull¬ 
finches, goldfinches, tree pipits, and 
kestrels are other inhabitants. Hedge- 
sparrows reared a young cuckoo. When 
the air pageant was in progress at 
Hendon the sound of each explosion 
brought over by the wind caused a 
volley of crowing from the Richmond 
Park pheasants. 

A great crested grebe was seen on 
the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens, 
and Hyde Park’s most interesting visitor 
was a redshank, seen and heard in May. 

An Australian wild duck, possibly 
from the Zoological Gardens, spent 
the year on the Serpentine. Doth this and 
an old gradwall drake who has wintered 
there for eight years have taken wives 
'from among the common wild ducks. 

Tragedies of the Dell 

A story of tragedy comes from the 
Dell at the eastern end of the Serpentine. 
Two families of tufted ducks were 
hatched there, but none of them was 
reared, and the pinioned-herons which 
live there are believed to know some¬ 
thing of the reason. It is their habit 
to stand motionless as if made in stone 
till something edible comes within reach, 
when they will snatch it up and swallow 
it whole. This happened to a sparrow 
on the wing,'and young moorhens were 
seen to disappear in the same way. 

The family of a shoveller duck met an 
unhappy fate in full sight of the passers- 
by. She set out from Duck Island,, in 
the Serpentine, with six young ones, 
when an old mallard drake killed them 
ail before a boat coukl put out to their 
rescue. The largest of the St. James’s 
Park pelicans was found dead from 
stomach trouble, due to improper 
feeding by his human acquaintances ; 
and a pinioned heron strangled itself 
in several yards of string heedlessly 
thrown into the Hyde Park Dell. 


A SINGER OF THE PEOPLE 

Leos Janacck, the Czech composer 
whose death is mourned by all the people 
of Moravia, was a musician of the soil. 

He was a true patriot; he loved the 
folk songs and the ancient melodies of 
his native Moravia and of Slovakia, 
and he preserved them in all the music 
that he wrote. 

His melody was like that of the 
thrush in the hedgerow, wild and free ; 
but most of his life had passed before 
his genius as a composer was recognised. 
He was over sixty before the great 
work, the opera Jenufa, on which he 
had lavished all his knowledge, was 
acclaimed twelve years ago. , 

Even then the National Theatre at 
Prague would have none of it. Only 
when the foreign critics praised it was 
it honoured in his own country. But 
the common people believed in him and 
they are his chief mourners. 


SOMETHING NEW IN OXFORD STREET 



VintnerS 



Carpentry 



Printing 



Moulding 



Sport 


Those who imagine that it is necessary to paint names and nail signs all over a building 
may learn an excellent lesson from the finest shop in London, which has no name on it but 
is known throughout the world as Selfridges. Mr. Selfridge has just put up a new door 
with splendid carvings round it, some of which we give here. They are likely to become 
one of the most visited sights in London’s out-of-door picture gallery. See page 5 


THE SHEIK ON THE 
ROAD TO DAMASCUS 

A GOOD SAMARITAN 

The Rich Man Whose Kindness 
Made Him Poor 

HOW HE SAVED HIS HORSE 

Of all the sheik stories we have 
heard the best is a true one related by- 
Mr. W. B. Seabroolc, who lived for some 
time in the desert with the Arabs. 

Haditlia Pasha, sheik of El Khour, 
inherited a wealth of camels, goats, and 
horses, but his generosity and compas¬ 
sion soon made him poor. When his 
neighbour Sirhan made a journey to 
the south to deal in honey dates, and 
the Wahabis fell upon his caravan and 
plundered him, Haditha divided all his 
possessions and gave half to Sirhan. 

But' there was one thing Haditha 
would not give away; it was Ins 
favourite white mare. A sheik named 
Goren offered Haditha three hundred 
pounds in gold for it, but Haditha said 
he would not sell at any price. 

Goren’s Warning 

Then Goren said : “ I have a daughter 
so beautiful that many chieftains have 
begged her hand in marriage. I will 
exchange her for your mare.” 

But Haditha refused. 

Goren said : “ I must have the mare, 
by book or by crook. As you will not 
sell or exchange it, I give you warning, 
O Haditha, that I intend to steal it.” 

Haditha replied : “ You have warned 
me.” According to. the Arab’s code it is 
not shameful to rob a friend if you first 
put him on his guard. 

Goren rode away, and kept out of 
I-Iaditha’s sight for a year, while lie let 
a long ragged beard grow. By and by 
Goren learned that Haditha was going 
to Damascus to negotiate the purchase 
of some camels, and Goren went ahead 
of him. He stained his face with dirt 
and henna, dressed in rags, gave himself 
a painful wound in the foot with his 
dagger, and then set out along the road 
Haditha must take. If he had merely 
acted fatigue and pain Haditha’s keen 
eyes would have discovered it, so Goren 
made himself truly exhausted and 
anguished by limping for miles under the 
burning Sun. 

On the Road to Damascus 

At length Haditha came cantering up 
on bis white mare with his rifle slung 
across his shoulder. Goren dropped in 
the road. 

Haditha reined in his steed and bent 
over the wounded beggar. Goren gasped 
out that he wanted to go to Damascus 
but could get no farther. 

It was like Haditha to lift the stranger 
to the saddle and walk at the stirrup 
himself. Goren waited half an hour to 
recover his strength, and then lie 
suggested that the noble sheik should 
sling the heavy rifle on the pommel of 
the saddle. No sooner was it done, than 
Goren bounded off, first, however, wheel¬ 
ing round to shout, 

' ‘ 1 gave you fair warning, O Haditha 1 " 

The Promise and Its Sequel 

He was riding away when Haditha 
shouted to him. Once more Goren 
turned the mare’s head. 

Haditha cried, “ You have won the 
mare fairly-, Goren, and I swear I will 
not try to take her back if you will 
swear never to tell how yon got her.” 

“ I promise. But why ? ” asked Goren. 

“ If this tale spreads over the desert,” 
Haditha replied, " no rider will dare to 
stop and give help to a wounded man 
or a beggar any- more.” 

Then Goren dismounted and holding 
out rifle and reins said : “ I cannot rob 
such a man.” ■ 

They- went on to Damascus together, 
Goren riding because Haditha insisted 
on it, and Haditha kept the mare while 
Goren kept Haditha’s friendship, which 
was a thing more precious still. 
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THE BOY WHO GAVE 
HIS VILLAGE FAME 

HARRISON OF IGHTHAM 

Why He Picked Up Stones and 
What He Did With Them 

SCIENCE IN COUNTRY LANES 

Harrison of Ightham, By Sir Edward 
Harrison (Oxford University Press). 15 s. 

It seems only yesterday that there 
were coming to the Editor’s desk letters 
from one . of the most remarkable old 
men of Kent; and here comes a volume 
of his letters, lovingly prepared and 
admirably edited by a devoted son. 

- It is impossible not to feel proud of 
England as we run through this volume. 
Here was a village grocer’s boy who 
made his village famous. He had the 
opportunities he made for himself. He 
had the friends his character won for 
him: He had these and no more. Yet 
he brought to this- grocer’s shop dis¬ 
tinguished men from many lands; he 
made it a place of pilgrimage for some of 
the wisest men of his day. He filled his 
soap boxes and sugar boxes with pre¬ 
historic witnesses that were to shake some 
of the best-founded beliefs of his time. 

In the Little Shop 

And it was England that gave him 
his chance ; it was England that gave 
him the papers he wanted, the school 
he'wanted, the friends he wanted, the 
chance to go on until encouragement 
came, and the appreciation of those 
who were best entitled to know the 
thing he had done. In all the history of 
Benjamin Harrison’s contribution to 
scientific knowledge it was never against 
him for a moment that he was a village- 
grocer’s son. He was famous for the 
learning that he loved. 

He began life in his father’s shop at 
Ightham in the days when it was 
necessary for him to walk round the 
shop every four minutes with a pair of 
candle snuffers, and his boyhood days 
can hardly be said to have been brimful 
of promise. 

His Famous Friends 

But his mind was not to be bounded 
by the walls of the little shop, though his 
body inhabited it for more than eighty 
years. He had the good fortune to have 
a schoolmaster who knew that there 
was something in life more than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, a man who 
would take his boys out rambling, 
show them Kit’s Coty House and the 
famous battlefield of Aylesford on 
which that tomb looks down, and in¬ 
terest them in realities and history. 

Nearly half a century ago Benjamin 
Harrison was writing to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
' was writing back to him.- Thirty years 
ago Grant Allen was praising his work, 
and Lord Avebury and Sir Joseph 
Prestwich were going to see him. The 
first Labour M.P to sit in the House of 
Commons went to spend a day with him. 

So did this faithful, and unwearying 
seeker after knowledge win, for himself 
the admiration of those who understood 
the work he set himself to do. 

Witness of the Soap Box 

What Benjamin Harrison did was to 
discover the oldest tools ever used 
by man. He would take down his boxes 
and show you his flints, shaped by human 
hands and found on his old plateau 
in beds which proved them to be more 
ancient than any other tools known. 

He maintained that these witnesses 
in his soap boxes proved man to have 
been on the Earth longer than the 
scientists of his day believed. He be¬ 
lieved (and the C.N. has often stated 
it on his authority) that man must be 
a million years old, and it is remarkable 
that even while Sir Edward Harrison’s 
book was at the printers the President 
of the British Association stated his 
belief that this is true. 

We believe the village grocer of 
..Ightham was the first to make this claim. 


Hyacinths in 
battalions 

An Invader of Bengal 

In the land of India where our old 
friend Sir Jagadis Bose tells us that the 
life-force of plants and animals is one, 
the beautiful but troublesome water 
hyacinth has made itself at home. 

It is one of those plants that are lovely 
as single blooms but deadly in battalions, 
for it rapidly covers open spaces of water 
and every accessible waterway with its 
masses.. Its invading powers were first 
noted on the other side of the world, 
in Florida and other southern States of 
America, where for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury war has been waged on it. 

Steamers with ploughs and with poison 
sprays have been employed against it, 



Benjamin Harrison. See previous column 


but the water hyacinth still spreads in 
unashamed beauty. It now is playing 
the same trick on the waterways of 
East Bengal. 

Nobody knows how to stop its growth 
without vast expense, and the irony of 
this plant invasion is that the water 
hyacinth was first introduced into Bengal 
by a jute merchant who brought it with 
him from a honeymoon journey because 
he liked its pretty colour. He found it in 
Australia, where the prickly pear, which 
still holds sway over millions of acres of 
Queensland,, was also introduced for 
sentimental reasons. 

The prickly pear is being subdued. 
In time a way may be found to deal with 
the water hyacinth. 


Continued from the previons column 

Three months before the Editor of 
the C.N. was born Benjamin Harrison 
was looking out on the Editor’s hilltop, 
admiring the view of the Darent Valley ; 
forty years later he sent us some flints 
he had picked up there. Through all 
these years he was picking up stones, 
and stones with sermons in them. 

No wonder Mr. Reid Moir, a later 
discoverer in this field of knowledge, 
spoke of his visit to Ightham as a visit 
to an ancient prophet. For its industry 
the life of Benjamin Harrison has pro¬ 
bably never been equalled by a man who 
for eighty years hardly ever left his 
village haunts ; for faithful recording 
of facts it can never have been surpassed, 
and, as for the result of it all, it has 
become part of the general knowledge 
of the world. 

His great life closed almost on the 
spot where it began 82 years before; 
and within eight days his invalid wife, 
who had looked out on Ightham for 
years through the window above the little 
shop, followed him to the realms where 
our immortals are. ' 

We hear it said that there are no 
opportunities now. Let those who 
say so read this book, and see what 
Benjamin Harrison did with not a thou¬ 
sandth part of the opportunities a boy 
in England has today. 


A BLAKE DRAWING 
FOR NINEPENCE 

Great Gift For England 

GENEROSITY OF AN 
AMERICAN LADY 

In 1795 a poor man named William 
Blake was engaged by a publisher to 
illustrate Edward Young’s volume of 
Night Thoughts. He made 537 draw¬ 
ings and received 20 guineas, about 
ninepence each. 

Nearly 100 years later these drawings 
were sold for £425. Now they would 
sell for from /10,000 to /yo.ooo if they 
were auctioned. But the British Museum 
has acquired them for even less than the 
publisher who gave ninepence each. A 
generous American lady, Mrs. Frances 
Emerson, has given them to the British 
nation, and they will be on view for all 
of 11s to see next year. 

Unrecognised Genius 

Most of the pictures will be quite 
fresh, even to Blake students, for only a 
few were published in 1797. The book 
would have appeared in instalments, but 
the public did not care for the first one, 
so there were no more. The Harvard 
University Press reproduced 30 in a 
portfolio last year, arid the others have 
been lost to the world all these years. 

The world deserved to lose them. It 
did not appreciate Blake’s beautiful 
poetry adorned with his own magnificent 
designs, so that in 1795 he was thankful 
to illustrate the works of an- inferior 
poet. The public bought Young’s Night 
Thoughts „ in the early unillustrated 
edition, but when the edition with 
Blake’s water-colour drawings appeared 
they would not buy. No one cared when 
the splendid drawings were bought by 
an American who loved genius. 

But today we know better, and we are 
all immensely grateful to the American 
lady who has sent these precious 
drawings home to the nation which let 
Blake die in a garret and has repented 
ever since. 


A NEW TOWN FOR SURREY 
St. Helier 

A new town of 50,000 inhabitants is 
being laid out between Mitcham and 
Sutton in Surreyl 

Nine thousand houses, housing 15,000 
people, are to be built at once at a cost 
of a million and three-quarters. The 
town, when it is completed, will contain 
four churches, five .schools, a nursing 
home, three halls, and a circus. 

It will be called St. Helier, after 
Jersey’s charming capital. It will be a 
garden city. Through the midst of it 
will pass tile rightly-named Green Lane, 
which, with its beautiful trees, will be 
preserved for pedestrians and have a road 
for vehicles on either side of it. The 
existing belt of trees and spinneys will 
be preserved wherever possible. 


AN OLD FRIEND LOOKS IN 

There was once a small farmer in 
Scotland, and every day he used to sell 
milk to a little boy who came with his 
mother’s jug. A friendship sprang up 
between the little boy and the farmer’s 
son, John Taylor. 

When he grew up John Taylor went 
to Canada, and the other day he received 
a visit from his old acquaintance of the 
milk jug. The little boy has become a 
man, and has been Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, but he has never for¬ 
gotten that Ramsay MacDonald came 
from a poor cottage in Morayshire. He 
has just made rather a tiresome journey 
from his Canadian headquarters in 
Hamilton to visit the friend of his 
boyhood, yet he- found it well worth 
while to talk of old times. ' 

There are no friends like our first 
friends, beginning with our mother. 


THE RABBIT AT 
HOME 

The Old Enemy of 
Our Crops 

WHERE DID HE COME FROM ? 

By Our Natural Historian 

We are accustomed to regard the 
rabbit as one of the heaviest penalties 
paid by Australia for white settlers 
and- civilisation, - but we are - apt to 
forget That these handsome little rodents 
are among the most serious enemies of 
agriculture at home. 

An attempt to get them suppressed by 
law has failed, and farmers take stock of 
the position afresh. One authority 
makes a surprising calculation. While 
not minimising their harmfulness, he 
holds that weeds are five times as harmful 
to agriculture as rabbits. Such an 
estimate must of necessity be based on 
guesswork, and probably would not have 
wide support. 

When Rabbits Were Scarce 

There is no challenging the damage 
wrought by rabbits, and we cannot but 
wonder how our ancestors, in the days 
before shotguns, managed to preserve 
their crops against so voracious a foe. ' 

The general belief is that rabbits, like 
so many other additions to our posses¬ 
sions, were brought in by the Romans 
nineteen centuries ago, but that belief 
is the result of pure surmise. 

There is a possibility that rabbits 
were unknown in. England until 800 
years after the last of the Roman legions 
was withdrawn from our shores. Our 
social history is written for us in the 
records of old manors, abbeys, and other 
estates, and these manuscript'histories 
show that 700 years ago rabbits must 
have been extremely scarce in England. 
A single rabbit cost as much as a prime 
goose, and a sheep realised no more 
than three rabbits. Travel was difficult 
and costly, yet we find that a thirteenth- 
century landowner would send 60 miles 
to buy rabbits. 

After the Crusades 

All other, stock he had about him, or 
bought at the nearest fair, but to get a 
rabbit for dinner he must make a journey 
so serious that he would not venture it 
without malting his will and taking 
solemn leave of his family, as we should 
today if about to fly the "Atlantic. 

Therefore, as rabbits were scarce and 
high in value, they could not have been 
spreading for 1300 years over the land. 
They may have come to us,' not in the 
wake of Caesar, but after the Crusades. 
The evidence is certainly against the 
Romans "and in favour of a Plantageriet 
introduction of these little spoilers of 
our crops and gardens. E. A. B. 

WHY DOES THE WAR 
OFFICE DO IT ? 

A Small Country Scandal 

We are crying our warcry till our 
voices break (and shall go on crying 
then) about the hideous petrol pumps 
that shriek along our country roads. 

Now we are sorry to say that we have 
to admonish the War Office for nailing 
its tin posters to trees. What soulless 
body is it that orders these things to be 
done ? It is a long time since the C.N. 
called the attention of the Office of 
Works to the fact that somebody is 
doing the same thing in St. James’s 
Park, a desecration in that incomparable 
garden of London. ■ s 

Complaints have been made, also, to 
the War Office', but the matter probably 
rests with the local command. The 
posters now objected to were issued from 
a recruiting office in Birkenhead, and we 
hope the scandal will be wiped out and 
not just hushed up, and that by the 
time this note appears something will 
have been done in the matter. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat,Barley,Oats. British Isles, Norway, Sweden, 
North Russia. Sugrar. Brazil, Europe, Mauritius, 
Australia. Cocoa. West Africi. Rice. India, South 
China. Grapes, Fi?s, Olives Orange3, Lemons. 
Mediterranean countries and California. Pepper. 
Sumatra. Cotton. India. Ejypt, United States. 


MACAULAY’S NEPHEW 
The Great Moment of His Life 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, who has 
just died at ninety, was the friend and 
biographer of his uncle Lord Macaulay, 
the great historian. 

He was himself an able writer of his¬ 
tory, and he lived to see his son George 
Macaulay Trevelyan installed as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cam¬ 
bridge, where the three generations had 
won distinction. 

A generation ago he ended a -distin¬ 
guished career as a Member of Parlia- 
■ ment, covering more than the previous 
' generation. So he helped to make 
history as well as to write it, and he 
lived to see his eldest son Charles a 
Cabinet Minister like himself. 

The great moment of his life, per¬ 
haps, was when he agreed to go to Ire¬ 
land as Chief Secretary after the previous 
Secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
had been murdered in Phoenix Park. 
He felt he could no more refuse to go 
than a soldier in the stress of battle 
could refuse the post of danger ; but 
the responsibilities and anxieties of the 
post turned his hair white in the brief 
course of a few months. 


SHIPS FOR KING AMANULLAH 

Three ships from a Kentish river are 
making their way out to Afghanistan, 
and should be there soon. Afghanistan 
has no coast line to defend, and they are 
not reinforcements for an Afghan navy. 
They are models for the royal palace. 

When King Amanullah came to Eng¬ 
land he asked for a model of the ship 
that brought him and models of H.M.S 
Nelson and a submarine. It was a P. & O. 
liner, and an official of the company 
remembered that there was a retired 
seaman in Kent who made model ships. 

Now all these ships are on their 
way to Afghanistan from a little work¬ 
shop by the Medway, and their builder 
must be a proud man when he thinks 
of his models attracting a crowd of 
admirers in the palace at Kabul. 


FESTIVITIES IN THE 
FAROES 

A Great Whale Slaughter 

Gloomy places arc the Faroe Islands, 
huge black rocks towering out of seas 
swept by storm 200 days of the year. 
The islanders, sometimes for days to¬ 
gether, can communicate with one 
another only by telephone. 

But they have their hours of revelry. 
Some occurred lately when a storin 
drove huge schools of whales into the 
whaling station of Westmannhavn. In 
a general way the Faroe islanders live by 
exporting'salted and dried cod and the 
wool of their agile sheep. The visiting 
schools of whales were a bonus. 

From all the 18 inhabited islands of 
the Faroes the farmers and fishermen 
poured in to buy whale blubber while it 
was cheap. They forgot their rheuma¬ 
tism, the curse of the Faroes. They 
danced. They sang the whaler’s song, 
“ Tis our delight the whale to smite.” 

Not for a generation has there been 
such joy in the Faroes, except for the 
whales—now 500 fewer. See World Map 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE 
A Remarkable Case 

A strange story of a bather who seemed 
to be drowned but who was resuscitated 
after being half an hour under water is 
reported from Copenhagen. 

The man, Rasmussen, was bathing off 
the cliffs of Moen, got into deep water, 
and sank. A companion who could not 
j swim tried to get help, but it was 
I nearly half an hour later that a German 
I doctor, arriving on the scene in a motor¬ 
boat, dived and got the body up. 

Dr. Thiele was a persevering man 
as well as a brave one. He tried 
I artificial respiration on Rasmussen and 
went on trying for several hours. Then 
! Rasmussen came to life again. 

The only explanation is that some¬ 
times the sinking man so completely 
loses consciousness that he shuts his 
mouth and the water enters the lungs. 
Then the breathing temporarily ceases ; 
a kind of suspended animation sets in ; 
and it is possible, though rare, that 
after even such a prolonged immersion 
as that of Rasmussen the lungs may be 
set going again, and life return. 


HUNGARY’S ROSES ARE 
SWEET 
A Soil Puzzle 

Gardened are always ready to talk 
of the mysterious differences in soil. 

One of the latest strange discoveries 
is that roses grown in Hungarian soil 
have more scent than those grown in 
Italy and Holland. 

As Holland has a tulip industry, so 
Hungary is developing a great rose 
industry. This was not possible before 
airships became reliable porters, but 
now roses picked at Szeged are being 
bought 24 hours later in Paris, Lyons", 
and Berlin. 

, Five million roses made these air 
journeys packed in ice-lined boxes last 
June and July, 


AN OLD LADY OF OXFORDSHIRE 

An old lady, Mrs. Emma Wood, has 
died at Steeple Aston in Oxfordshire. 
Her years and memories seem like an 
album of pictures. 

She was nearly 92 when she passed 
away. She had known many people 
about the changing and unhappy Courts 
of the Georges. 

She remembered watching poor blind 
Princess Sophia, daughter of George the 
Third, sitting twisting paper to stuff 
mattresses for the poor. She remem¬ 
bered meeting Queen Adelaide on the 
stairs and in sudden fright flattening 
herself against the'wall. 

In her later years Mrs. Wood lived 
very happily and quietly in her Oxford¬ 
shire home. The great world rolled by 
beyond the Chiltern ridges and she was 
content to let it go. 


A DOOR IN OXFORD 
STREET 

The Best Sculpture of the Year 

After the best building of the year 
comes “ the best piece of sculpture,” 
a set of carvings in low relief over the 
main doorwav in Selfridges, carved by 
Mr. W. Reid'Dick, A.R.A. 

The Royal Society of British Sculptors 
have been the judges, and they have 
given Mr. Reid Dick their silver medal 
“ for the best work of the year by a 
British sculptor in any way exhibited 
to the public in London.” 

The remarkable thing about Mr. 
Reid Dick is the variety of his work 
and the excellent standard which he 
maintains in this variety. He gave us 
the Kitchener Memorial Chapel in 
St. Paul’s and the lovely bronze eagle 
on the R.A.F. Memorial on the Embank¬ 
ment. He *lso carved the lion on the 
Menin Gate at Ypres. 

Now he has given us a set of children. 
They are arranged in little groups, tier 
above tier, and this charming, laughing 
company surround the Selfridge door¬ 
way, calling an eternal welcome. They 
remind us of Donatello’s merry children, 
carved about five hundred years ago. 
They cheer the passer-by with a hint 
of life’s changeless grace, and thev 
complete a very fine and dignified 
entrance to one of London’s great 
buildings. Pictures on Page 3 


THE OLD CHURN 
South Kensington Has 
Something New 

Thanks to two generous men a 
queer old bit of England has gone to the 
Science Museum at South Kensington. 

It is an ancient horse-driven churn, 
rescued from Broughton Manor Farm. 
The machinery, with all its gear wheels, 
is of wood. The horse walked round in a 
circle about 15 feet across, and the 
churn held 60 gallons. It produced 
more than five cwts. of butter a week. 
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The Things That Are 
Going 

'T'hey say the tobacco pipe 
is going ; Mr. Baldwin will 
probably be the last Prime 
Minister to smoke one. It is 
being pushed out by the cigarette, 
and though the C.N. cannot 
really regret the vanishing smoke 
clouds of either we are nearly 
always sorry to see an old 
thing go. 

The British pipe was once 
almost as national as the British 
bulldog. It was a thing to be 
approached with caution. When 
people told others “ to put that 
in their pipe and smoke it ” they 
meant that determination was 
wanted. But cigarette smoking 
calls only for absence of thought. 
A slack and idle habit! 

It is chiefly because the pipe 
is an old British custom that we 
do not like to see it go. Perhaps 
if we had lived in Dr. Johnson’s 
day we might have felt the same 
about the snuff-box, and cigarette 
smoking is not quite so un¬ 
pleasant a habit as that. But, 
though we do not always realise 
it, the British people are very 
obstinate in clinging to their old 
customs. Other nations and 
peoples have changed and are 
changing their habits more than 
we do. Tennyson said that fifty 
years of Europe were better than 
a cycle of Cathay. But is 
anybody changing faster than 
the Chinese? They cut off their 
pigtails ten years ago, long before 
the women of the Western world, 
following in their train, adopted 
the shingle and the Eton crop. 

Turkey, again—how long has 
the Turk been the emblem of 
slow Oriental ease and unchang¬ 
ing habit ? But under the orders 
of Kemal Pasha the placid Turk 
has flung his tarboosh into the 
Bosphorus, and has put on the 
bowler hat. Even the salaam is 
to go, and the Turk is just 
to. raise his hat ! 

Farther West Venice is gradu¬ 
ally withdrawing the* gondola 
from her canals, where they are 
being replaced by fussy motor- 
boats which smell only one 
degree better than the mud they 
stir up. In England the old things 
whose disappearance matters 
most are the village industries. 
Apart from those the C.N. cannot 
help being struck by the fact 
that it is chiefly the penny things 
that are going. 

We once had “ penny gaffs,” 
but few remember those old- 
fashioned shows at the fair. The 
penny steamboat has gone from 
the Thames. The return of the 
Penny Post we still sigh for in 
vain, and how long it is since 
we heard the Penny Whistle. 
Perhaps we are Penny-wise to be 
so sorry at losing them all, but 
everyone must know old things 
he would not like to lose—old 
friends the chief of all. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Taxi 

man of whose work everyone has 
to take note, but whose name 
was unknown to thousands, has just 
died. He was Senator Lazare Weiller, 
and he invented the taximeter. 

Many might have thought that this 
mechanical device dated from the most 
ancient times, when the first wheel 
revolved on the plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Cuneiform inscriptions re¬ 
corded the revolutions. The most 
modern taximeter dials are almost as 
hard to decipher as the hieroglyphics 
of Old Egypt. 

Oxford University, as well as the 
Lycee Saint Louis, had a hand in 
fostering Senator Weiller’s engineering 
genius, and he founded the Society of 
Wiredrawers. We look forward to 
someone who, following in his foot¬ 
steps, will now invent something to 
enable us'to read his taximeter 
without a microscope. 

© 

The Happy Warrior 

long ago a Glasgow boy fell 
into a canal. John Anderson 
was near at hand; he was an old 
soldier who had fought through the 
war, and was now a railway carter. 
He rescued the boy, but though he was 
a good swimmer his clothes and boots 
dragged him down and he was drowned. 
This is what his wife said about him : 

He never thought of himself, and if he 
thought there was anybody in trouble he 
would be the first to hurry to their assist¬ 
ance. He was a very happy man. 

A newspaper which tells the story 
asks if there is a finer epitaph in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and we remember 
Wordsworth’s lines: 

This is the happy warrior; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be. 

Good, brave John Anderson. 

© 

Our Friend Punch 

W E were sorry the other day to see 
in our good friend Punch a 
picture that must have hurt every 
old man who saw it, but we were 
delighted with the little girl who found 
the seaside performers “ not a bit 
funny, Mummy. I only smiled once, 
and then I needn’t have done." 

It struck us as an odd thing that 
this joke came true long ago with 
Punch itself. The , little lady but 
for whom there would probably have 
been no C.N. was interested in the 
pictures in 25 volumes made up from 
Punch, and one of the best jokes 
remembered in her home is that she 
once said, “ I have been through 
every picture in these 25 volumes and 
not laughed once ! ” We are quite 
sure the fault was not with Punch. 

© 

The Transformation 

■yHERE has been an amazing trans¬ 
formation in the health of the 
people; life is wider, better, and 
longer, and death more remote. 

Sir George Newman 


While We Try to Sleep 

^hat strikes us most about the Air 
Raids over London, which have 
been disturbing the nights of millions 
of people in town and country too, is 
that we should all be thankful to the 
Air Ministry for its timely warning. 

In other days our war manoeuvres 
have taken place far away in some 
remote countryside; now they are 
over our heads as we try to sleep. 
Why? 

Because that is where the next battles 
will be fought if another war should 
come. The fighting will take place 
above our roofs while ive try to sleep. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

famous man who has been much 
banqueted thinks the path of glory 
leads to indigestion. 

El 

JJo one expects the new suburbs to be 
beautiful. When everybody did 
they never were. 

El 

A- new biography describes Trotsky 
as a man of very few words. 

Having seen a 
Russian dictionary 
we don’t blame him. 
El 

There are rumours 
that the United 
States-will intervene 
in Chicago. 

El 

The man who 
is looking for 
trouble needs no 
spectacles. 

0 

A. doctor says 
pastry does not 
agree with most peo¬ 
ple. And most people 
say they do not agree 
with the doctor. 

El 

j\|ANY animals laugh, 
says a scientist. 
Many people give them good reason. 

• El 

JiT you are not satisfied with your lot, 
build on it. 

□ 

The best of the aviator is that he rises 
above other motorists’ troubles. 

0 

The fur business has agreed to call furs 
by their right names. Now it will 
be interesting. 

El 

To a correspondent. It is much easier 
to remove ink from a cloth before 
spilling than after. 

© 

A Prayer for Those Who Suffer 

Almighty and everlasting God, Who 
didst send Thine only Son to be the 
Saviour and Healer of men, we pray 
Thee to bless the work of all hospitals. 
Help all ministers of healing to have 
ever present to their minds the ex¬ 
ample of our Lord and His tenderness 
and sympathy for human suffering. 
Give them grace and patience faith¬ 
fully to fulfil their holy calling, and 
crown their work with success and 
happiness. 

We commend all sufferers to Thy 
loving care. Soothe their pain, relieve 
their anxiety, help them to cast all 
care upon Thee, and to know that 
underneath are the Everlasting Arms. 
From a prayer used at London Hospital 


Peter Puck 
Wants (o Know 



If a sick duck 
can be cured 
by a quack 


Ricalton 

W/ - ho is Ricalton ? He is an old 
man of eighty odd who went 
travelling years ago to find bamboo 
fibre to help Edison in making electric 
light. It set him travelling, and he 
has been all over the world. In his 
happy retirement by the St, Lawrence 
River he has a museum of his own; 
and in it there are a score or more 
bottles filled with coloured sands. 
He will show them to his visitors. 

" This is mud from the Yalu River 
(he will say) ; and this is the yellow 
sand of the Tiber. Here is the 
purple gumbo from the Yangtse. See 
that thick stuff ; it is from the Yellow 
River. Here’s a bit of black silt 
from the Mississippi. There’s your 
Colorado, decomposed granite. Here's 
the Blue Nile, and there’s the White 
Nile. There's the edge of the Sutlej, 
where I got the first bamboo for 
Edison. That’s the Thames. And the 
Rhine. Next the Rhone. The Danube. 
The Volga. The Orinoco. That from 
the Amazon I got thirteen hundred 
miles from the sea, and the water was 
still salt. Bottled each one myself.” 

Then Ricalton always smiles. 

“ When I come in here and look 
at these bottles filled with sand and 
mud,” he says, “ they bring back for 
me the past. ; One by one they cause 
to rise before my eyes the great 
rivers of the world. Then I go out 
and look at the St. Lawrence, and love 
it best of all! " 


Francis 

TTrancis is a boy who never by any 
chance wins anything at the sports. 

But the other day he came home 
with a prize for the obstacle race, a 
fine big ball to play with in the 
swimming-bath. 

“ Splendid, Frankie ! Excellent! 
Always knew you could if you tried,” 
were some of the comments of his 
people, who had not been able to go. 

• Very badly unlucky Frank wanted 
a little bit of petting, but he could 
not stand praise he did not deserve, 
and so he blurted out the truth. 

“ It was because one of the things 
we had to do in the race was to get a 
real starved guinea-pig to eat a green 
leaf," he said. " And the guinea- 
pigs wexen’t a bit efficient; not one 
seemed interested except the one I 
had. I dashed up last of all, and had 
a very little guinea-pig, but got away 
again first just because my guinea- 
pig was perkier than the rest. So you 
see it was all due to the guinea-pig.” 

Who does not like such a frank 
Frank ? We think he will go far. 

© 

The Broadcaster 


C.N. Calling the World 
A man has sent £1 to Doncaster 
Workhouse in return for kindness 
he received there years ago. 

M r - Morris has given £38,000 for a 
new home for mothers at Oxford. 


Another anonymous £10,000 has 
been received for National Play¬ 
ing Fields. 
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SOMETHING VERY BIG IN OUR MIDST 


An Idea Older Than the Human Race 


Tt is wonderful, if we think of it, that some of the ideas in our minds 
1 are older than mankind. One of the biggest ideas at work in the 
world today is ages older than the human race. 

It is the idea of Cooperation, born far back in those dim ages of the 
world before life as we know it had come to be. Even then the Insect 
Kingdom had its rules of life, its social laws, its great idea of cooperation. 


So long ago the idea of Cooperation was born in the world. Today 
the human race has copied it from the Insect Kingdom, and the time will 
come when it will save the world. It is the most hopeful idea now 
working in the minds of men. 

Here is the story of one of the ways in which the world is educating 
itself in the great business of helping one another. 


BRINGING THE RICHES FROM THE EARTH 



Speeding the Plough on a Farm at Coldham 


W ithin the bounds of the great 
C.W.S, (the Cooperative Whole¬ 
sale Society) there are gathered in 
England and Wales alone four million 
people, grouped in over a thousand co¬ 
operative societies, with a central agency 
dealing in goods to the wholesale value 
of nearly ninety million pounds a year, 
and actually producing on its own 
estates and in its own factories goods to 
a third of this huge value ! 

Here, clearly, is something very big 
in our midst. Hundreds and hundreds 
of little shops, run and owned by 
ordinary working-folk, yet possessing 
their own national organisation for 
collecting, manufacturing, and distribut¬ 
ing the goods they need, to the extent of 
nearly ninety million pounds a year; an 
organisation in which no one has 
authority except from the members, 
and nobody makes a profit other than the 
saving to their pockets. It is of this 
central producing and distributing or¬ 
ganisation, the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, that we are to tell here. 

How did it come about ? We may 
be quite certain that it was not built in 
a day. The C.W.S. passed its diamond 
jubilee several years ago, and its 
foundations, In the local societies it 
serves, were laid many years earlier still. 

Pioneer Work of Robert Owen 

The idea of cooperation, in its widest 
sense, of course, is as old as the human 
race—indeed, far older, for many 
creatures liv-e by it besides human beings 
(ants and bees, notoriously), and all 
human civilisation is built on it. Even 
in its restricted sense of a banding 
together of groups of people to supply 
their own needs without outside inter¬ 
vention the idea was in men’s minds 
long before the present cooperation 
movement began. But the first great 
apostle of cooperation as a practical 
method of business Was Robert Owen. 

Owen was a Welshman of humble 
parentage who became a great employer 
of labour in Scotland. During the first 
quarter of last century he tried to make a 
self-contained community out of his 
cotton mills at New Lanark. He said 
the general welfare could only be 
secured by the conscious effort of each 
individual for the good of all. 

So Owen made a model village for his 
people, with all possible equipment 
to make it self-supporting, including a 
school for the children of the workers 
(quite a novel idea, then), a lecture hall, 
a library, and so on. Wages were raised, 
hours shortened, and child labour 
abolished. The workers responded by 
good service, and during the whole time 
no magistrate and no relieving officer 
was required. And a profit of £300,000 
was made. 

A Memorable Day at Rochdale 

Owen wanted other employers to take 
up the idea, but they laughed at him. 
He appealed to the Government and to 
local authorities, but without avail. 

Meanwhile, the industrial revolution 
and the Corn Laws were causing untold 
misery, degradation, and debt, and a 
desperate determination among the 
people to find means to help themselves. 
One Sunday afternoon, in a Chartist 
reading-room at Rochdale, Charles 
Howarth set forth a plan for a new kind 
of cooperation. He and his friends were 
to start a shop for the supply of their 
own necessities, buying wholesale, 
charging ordinary prices, and afterwards 
dividing the profits among themselves 
in proportion to the money they had spent 
at the shop. 


That meant that the more children a 
man had, and the more, therefore, he 
was compelled to spend on food, the 
more he would receive back in profit, 
so long as he bought it at his own shop. 
One man at the meeting, we are told, 
suddenly slapped his thigh, and gave 
a delighted chuckle. “ Well, that beats 
all! ” he said. " The more we spend the 
more we’ll get! Our Mollie will like that! ” 
Twenty-eight men, weavers, wool- 
sorters, tailors, doggers, agreed to raise 
£28 in one-pound shares by subscribing 
twopence a week each. In Toad Lane 
was a building which had been used'as a 
storehouse, the Pioneer Store. The 
ground floor of this building was leased 
for three years at a rent of £10. 

The founders took it in turns to sell 
the goods after their day’s work was 
over. When the rent was paid and the 
fittings fixed there was only £14 left 
with which to stock the store, and this 
stock of flour, butter, sugar, and oatmeal 
had to be sold for ready money before 
fresh stock could be bought. Thus it 
was a full year more before the first 
interest on capital and dividend on 
purchases could be paid. But the trade 
grew rapidly, and now the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers are world famous I 
But Charles Howarth and his friends 
were devout Ovvenites, and had no 
intention of stopping at cooperative 


buying. Their ideal, like Owen’s, 
was the self-contained community. They 
meant to build houses for their members, 
to manufacture articles for them, and 
so to provide work for those of their 
number who needed it; to buy land 
for growing food ; and, above all, 
to provide education both for their 
children and for themselves. Only 
six years after the founding of the 
stores a corn mill was started, in which 
the Pioneer Store took shares. 

The mill was a long time getting on 
its legs, but the fame of the Pioneers 
spread. Soon there were hundreds of 
other stores, especially in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Naturally they soon began to 
realise that there was further scope 
for the principle of cooperative buying. 
The stores needed a wholesale agency. 

It happened about this time that 
fresh support came to the movement 
from the famous group of thinkers 
known as the Christian Socialists, in¬ 
cluding Charles Kingsley the novelist, 
Frederick Denison Maurice the preacher, 
Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s 
School Days, and Vansittart Neale the 
lawyer. They formed a Society for 
the Promotion of Working Men’s Asso¬ 
ciations/ and Vansittart Neale founded 
the Central Cooperative Agency. 

But the Central Cooperative Agency 
did not last two years. It was too far 


away, in London, from the bulk of the 
societies; moreover, it was not their 
creation and they had no direct interest 
in it. Then the Rochdale Pioneers 
started a wholesale department; but 
other societies were jealous, money was 
lost, and in three years this enterprise 
also came to an end. But the need 
continued and grew. 

On the desolate uplands at Jumbo, 
near Oldham, and within walking dis¬ 
tance of Rochdale, Bury, and Manches¬ 
ter, a cooperative farm had been 
established known as Lowlands Farm, 
conducted by one George Booth. The 
leaders of the movement were in the 
habit of walking out to take Sunday 
tea with Mr. Booth, and it was at these 
teas that the idea of a wholesale agency 
was first threshed out. Soon formal 
delegate meetings began to be held. 
Necessary reforms of the law were 
drafted. These reforms passed through 
Parliament wonderfully quickly with 
the help of Cobden and Bright. Evi¬ 
dently Parliament was. impressed by 
the statement that 130 societies were 
“ doing a business which in the course 
of the previous year amounted to the 
sum of a million and a half pounds.” 

The Call for a Central Agency 

And so the North of England Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Industrial and 
Provident ' Society, which became the 
C.W.S., came into being in Manchester. 
The Society was at first to 
deal simply in sugar, fruits, spices, 
rice, sago, soap, candles, treacle, tea, 
and coifee. Flour was not included 
because the Rochdale mill and others 
like it were already supplying flour direct. 
It was required that all orders should 
be accompanied by cash. Goods were 
to be supplied at cost price plus a 
penny-in-the-pound commission ; but as 
the Society’s trade grew warehousing 
became inevitable. 

The call for a central agency had been 
loud and persistent, yet the first report' 
showed that, though there were 120 
societies in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire alone, only 54 had joined, 
representing less than 18,000 members. 
These societies were doing a weekly 
business of nearly £10,000, half of it 
in articles which the C.W.S. could supply. 
Yet not £1000 of this business had passed 
through the new agency. 

Vast Buildings in Manchester 

A natural liking for independent 
buying has remained one of the diffi¬ 
culties in the development of the whole¬ 
sale side of the cooperative movement. 
Missionaries of cooperation still have 
two main tasks to perform. They have 
to persuade .the individual members 
to give a larger proportion of their 
custom to their local societies, and they 
have to persuade the individual societies 
to give a larger proportion of their 
business to their wholesale agent. 

But the new organisation quickly 
proved its usefulness. It had to move 
to larger premises twice in the first 
two years, and within five years it 
had been compelled to build premises 
of its own on land of its own on the 
site of the present vast buildings in 
Balloon Street. And shortage of money 
quickly disappeared, for societies left 
their dividends in to accumulate into 
shares faster than the C.W.S. could 
use them. Money difficulties of another 
kind, however, grew steadily more acute. 

The timidity of small shop-people 
in breaking away from old habits was 
remarkable. The small societies seemed 
afraid of banking accounts, which made 
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The 


Children’s New: 

Wide Fields of Work and Happines 



Printing Lab 


Filling Milk Containers at Foie 




A Bookbinder at Pelaw 






Wool Blending at Dobcross 


Boot Boxing at Northampton 


A Busy Scene in the W 


At a Drilling Machine in Birmingham 






Filling Metal Polish Tins at Pelaw 



Fruii'Cano 


The immense growth of the great idea of Cooperation, working in our 
midst for a hundred years, is shown very vividly in these pictures. 
Great as are the activities of the cooperative spirit in our country, it 


will surprise many to find how varied they are. The surprise will not 
be lessened when it is known that these pictures, which were taken 
in some of the factories and workrooms of the Cooperative Wholesale 
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;s: That Have Grown From a Great Idea 



els by Monotype 


Cutting Soap into Cars at Dunston 


A Herring Packer at Yarmouth 


A Birmingham Wood-Carver at Work 


argarine Works at Erlam 



at Hull 


A Biscuit Stamping Machine at Lower Crumpsall 


In the Dudley Moulding Works 



A Candy Corner at Reading 


Warp Dressing at Raticliffe 



Society, might be increased by hundreds without losing their variety 
and vital interest. This vast industrial organisation not only 
collects and manufactures, but also distributes goods worth about 


ninety million pounds a year ; and in its triumphs over 
difficulties may be seen one of the greatest hopes for our time, 
the hope of Peace in industry and Content in every home 
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difficulties as to both the custody of their 
own funds and the despatch of cash- 
with-order to the C.W.S, A loose board 
in a bedroom floor sometimes came in 
useful, and bank notes were cut in half 
for safety in the post. The first half 
went with the order, but there were 
complaints that the second half was 
unduly delayed. The law still forbade 
cooperative societies to undertake bank¬ 
ing, but a deposit and loan department 
of the C.W.S. got over the difficulty 
till the law was altered. In its very 
first year the new department handled 
a million and a half of money ; today 
its annual turnover is 709 millions. 
Just under a thousand cooperative 
societies and over eight thousand trade 
unions do their banking with it. 

The Jumbo Tea Parties 

Insurance was another early problem. 
It was necessary to insure the honesty 
of employees and to provide against 
fire, as later it was necessary to insure 
sea cargoes. The insurance branch of 
the movement owes its beginnings, 
like the Wholesale Society, to the 
Jumbo tea parties. It remained largely 
a separate enterprise till the jubilee of 
the C.W.S., when it was put under a 
joint committee of the English and 
Scottish Wholesale Societies. Now it is 
one of Britain's great insurance institu¬ 
tions, with an annual income in pre¬ 
miums of over three million pounds. 

It was said that during its first ten 
years the C.W.S. grew fat on butter. 
Butter formed one-third of its annual 
sales. The Society set up buying offices 
successively at Tipperary, Kilmallock, 
Limerick, Armagh (for eggs also), 
Waterford, and Tralee, and so became 
the biggest exporter of butter from 
Ireland. (There was no competition 
from Denmark in those days.) 

But the founders of the C.W.S. were 
never content to be merely a buying 
and distributing agency. Here and 
there were producing societies, notably 
for Hour-milling, and, later, for weaving. 
During the coal famine of the seventies 
-there were some disastrous attempts at 
cooperative coal mining, and the C.W.S. 
lost heavily in helping them. But it was 
held, rightly as it proved, that the 
C.W.S. could surely succeed in pro¬ 
ducing to supply its own Federated 
Societies’ members, where more specula¬ 
tive kinds of cooperative productions 
had failed. 

So the momentous step was taken, eight 
years after its foundation, of authorising 
■ the Society to begin production. 

. ' . The New Manager 

A factory for making biscuits and 
sweets was for sale at Lower Crumpsall, 
Manchester, and'the Society bought it. 
A satisfactory manager could not at 
first be found till a member of the 
: committee, Mr. Thomas Hayes, who 
iprotested that he hardly knew a biscuit 
from a handsaw, was put in charge. He 
found the plant and machinery anti¬ 
quated and the discipline bad. Cus¬ 
tomers were annoyed because the 
sweets stuck together in the bottles. 
But Mr. Hayes plodded on, and in time 
overcame these difficulties. Besides 
biscuits, sweets, and currant loaves, 
dry soap was produced, and this led to 
the purchase of a soap works at Durham. 
A few months later, on pressure from 
the Midlands, a boot and shoe factory 
was taken over at Leicester. The value 
of the present output of the C.W.S. boot 
and shoe factories with their tanneries 
is nearly two and a quarter million 
pounds a year. 

With the launching of these new 
enterprises for production the develop¬ 
ment of production itself was stayed for 
a time. They brought with them, 
however, very difficult problems of 
their own. Here was production or¬ 
ganised, not by the producers them¬ 
selves, but by the consumers of their 
produce. This caused some heart¬ 
searching among good Owenites. It 
would have made too many complica¬ 
tions in the circumstances to give the 
producers a share in the management 
of the factories, but it was thought they 
might have a share of the profits, and 
various plans were tried for doing this. 
They broke down under the difficulty of 


deciding what was a just basis for distri¬ 
buting profits among so many interests. 

In the end the idea was abandoned. 
Throughout the discussions there were 
those who thought the idea wrong in 
principle, and now the settled doctrine 
of the movement is against it. Within 
the cooperative commonwealth all are 
consumers, and producers have only to 
join their local stores to share in its 
money benefits. Some day, it is held, 
everything the members consume will 
have also been produced by members, 
and then any apparent inequalities will 
have disappeared. 

It had now become clear that the 
growing distributing trade could no 
longer be satisfactorily handled in 
Manchester alone, and extra distributing 
centres were established in Newcastle 


and London. About this time, too, 
cooperation in buying abroad began 
with the sister wholesale society in 
Scotland. Next came the establishment 
of a purchasing department at Liverpool, 
followed by another (only one step 
farther afield, after all) at New York, 

And now came an important new 
departure in the ’ decision to enter the 
drapery trade. Local stores had, of 
course, run drapery departments for 
some time, but were making their own 
buying arrangements for them. There 
were several cooperative textile factories 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and for 
these the C.W.S. now became sole 
agents. A drapery committee was 
formed/ with a new warehouse, and 
with boots and shoes as a nucleus. 

Depots at Hamburg and Rouen 
naturally led to the Society entering the 
ranks of shipowners. They had a brisk 
rate war with East Coast shipowners, in 
which they won, though later it was 
deemed wise to sell out to a railway 
company. It was a C.W.S. boat, how¬ 
ever, appropriately named the Pioneer, 
which was the first merchant vessel to 


reach Manchester from overseas by the 
new Ship Canal, in which great enter¬ 
prise the Society had invested £ 20,000. 

In time a tea warehouse was opened 
in London, leading later to the purchase 
of tea plantations in the East. Then 
came a fresh development of manufac¬ 
ture: Pepper-grinding began in Man¬ 
chester to defeat the adulterators. 
Cocoa and chocolate works followed. A 
clothing factory at Leeds followed the 
taking over of a woollen factory at 
Batley. The Society at last took over 
the flour-milling interests of the move¬ 
ment, and huge new mills were started 
on the Tyne and on the Ship Canal. 

Then came cabinet-making, a printing 
department, and an architect’s depart¬ 
ment, and the establishment of the first 
C.W.S. creamery at Castlemahon in 


Ireland ; then jam works at Middleton, 
a tobacco factory at Manchester, a 
flannel mill at Littleborough, tallow 
works in far-away Sydney, a fruit farm 
at Marden, a drug factory, a cotton¬ 
weaving mill at Bury, tinplate, hard¬ 
ware, cutlery, pianos, saw milling, 
pottery, glass bottles, motor-lorries, 
china, twine, and so on, and so on. =.| 
So tire movement marched from 
strength to strength, a majestic pro¬ 
gress. Only figures can convey the 
full impressiveness of the growth. In 
1864 there were 18,000 members of the 
independent local societies federated 
with the C.W.S. and the sales were 
about fifty thousand pounds. This is 
how the figures grew for half a century, 
the figures showing members and sales : 


1874 

169,000 

. £1,637,000 

1884 

460,000 . 

£4,675,000 

1894 

910,000 

£9,444,000 

1904 

. 1,594,000 

£19,809,000 

1914 

. 2,336,000 . 

. £34,911,000 

192+ 

. 3,663,000 

£72,888,000 

1927 

. 4,020,332 . 

. £86,894,379 


In the year before the war production 
reached £9,000,000 ; in 1924 it was over 


£24,000,000 ; and now, in 1928, with a 
membership of over four millions, the sales 
are expected to reach ninety millions 
and production a full third of that. 

Beside the vast buildings in Manches¬ 
ter and the northern and southern 
Branch Headquarters, there are today 
depots in Liverpool, Northampton, 
Bristol, and Cardiff, sale and sample 
rooms at Leeds, Huddersfield, Notting¬ 
ham, Birmingham, and Plymouth, and 
a network of home purchasing depots. 
There are five butter purchasing depots 
in Denmark, and other depots overseas 
are at New York, Montreal, Freetown 
in Sierra Leone, Accra on the Gold Coast, 
Lagos, and Colombo. There are seven 
great dairies in' England, a dozen great 
agricultural and fruit farms covering 
over 33,000 acres, and tea plantations 
in Ceylon, Southern India, and Assam, 
totalling another 33,000 acres. 

Over Fifty Thousand Employees 

There are private wharves in Man¬ 
chester, Newcastle, and Wapping, and 
shipping depots at Garston and Goole. 
The number and variety of the factories 
owned by tire Society is too great to be 
recorded here, but some idea of them 
has been given above. The ten great 
flour and provender mills produce nearly 
four million sacks of flour a year with 
over three million sacks of offal. The 
flour would produce 360 million four- 
pound loaves, enough to feed one- 
seventh of the whole population of 
England and Wales. 

The Society has over 5o,ooo employees 
with a wage and salary list approaching 
five million pounds. In many cases the 
employees are themselves members of 
the Societies which own the C.W.S., and 
in this way they consume what they 
themselves have helped to produce, and 
receive their share of the “profit" or 
surplus over cost price. Meanwhile the 
Society is true to the teaching of 
Robert Owen in being a model em¬ 
ployer. Standard wages and hours of 
labour are universal, with security of 
employment in all but abnormal times. 
Allowances amounting to over £650,000 
were-paid to enlisted employees during 
the war, and over .a million pounds was 
lent to cooperative federations in 
countries devastated by the war. A 
scheme of pensions has just been 
adopted, and the Society has a con¬ 
valescent home, besides sharing in other 
cooperative convalescent homes. 

A Standard of Purity 

It is easy to see that a society supply • 
ing the material needs of its meipbers on 
so vast a scale must have a powerful 
influence on prices, and by this means 
people far outside its membership 
receive material help in the battle 
against the profiteer. The C.W.S., too, 
has done yeoman service in setting a 
standard of purity in production once 
greatly needed, especially in groceries. 

Though some retail societies may give 
way at times to the temptation to make 
a show with big dividends, the general 
aim is to sell at a fair market price, the 
profits distributed as dividends being 
simply the margin left after wholesale 
purchases and working costs which in 
private concerns goes to owners or 
shareholders. In most retail societies 
non-members also are allowed a divi¬ 
dend, at half the member’s rate. 

Many C.N. readers know the jolly tin 
tokens representing shillings and pennies 
handed to purchasers with their change, 
which must be saved till the end of the 
quarter as vouchers for the dividend. 
They serve admirably for use as money 
in playing shop in the hands of those 
who can be trusted not to lose them. 
It is almost sad to think that paper 
checks, made out specially for each pur¬ 
chase, are taking the place of those jollv 
old “ metal checks.” 

So a mighty movement Iras grown 
from a small beginning, and in the end 
we come to children playing. Is that 
not what we all are—children playing 
in a wondrous world ? One of the 
greatest lessons we can learn from our 
-play is the lesson of helping one another, 
and what else is it that the C.W.S. 
stands for ? It is its very spirit and the 
secret of its astonishing success. 


A CANDLE TO LIGHT US TO BED 



How the Tapers are Made at frlam 



Pouring Liquid Fat into a Candle Machine 
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Mr. gibbons and His Friends 


CRADLE OF THE 
SCOUTS AND GUIDES 

GOODWILL TO ALL ON 
BROWNSEA ISLAND 

A Beautiful Sanctuary of 
Kindness and Mercy 

A GALLANT MAN OF LONG AGO 

We were writing the other day of 
Brownsea Island, the cradle of the Boy 
Scouts and, therefore, also of the Girl 
Guides, for both these movements had 
their beginning on this little island in 
the waters of Poole Harbour. 

The C.N. is very glad to announce 
that the spirit of these great movements, 
which have in them so much hope for 
the future of our race, is to be preserved 
on Brownsea Island by the generous- 
hearted lady who has bought Brownsea 
as her home. She is Mrs. Christie, who 
now spends some part of every day at 
Brownsea preparing for settling down 
there in the autumn. 

No Captive Wild Life 

Mrs. Christie has resolved to malce the 
island a sanctuary for wild life, and has 
forbidden the lulling of any animals on 
Brownsea, the catching and caging of 
wild birds, and the setting of traps. 
For some months past she has arranged 
to have the wild birds fed each day. 
There will be no caged animals there, 
and no wild life in captivity. 

Mrs. Christie, who is a landowner in 
Somerset, is determined that the cruelty 
which has brought such ill-fame to the 
hunting-fields of Wiltshire and Somerset 
shall not be practised on any land she 
owns. “ I love all animals,” she writes 
to the C.N., " and have forbidden 
hunting over any land of mine. It is 
terrible to hunt poor, helpless animals 
to death; their agony while being 
hunted must be intense.” 

Wo have come upon a story of Brown¬ 
sea which we are sure will interest Mrs. 
Christie as well as all C.N. readers. 
It is the story of Charles Sturt, who 
owned the Castle at Brownsea long 
before Mrs. Christie was born. 

One Stormy Day 

' Charles Sturt—good, kind man—was 
a member of Parliament in Napoleon’s 
day, representing Bridport; a kinsman 
of his had represented all Dorset in 1392. 

Mr. Sturt loved swimming and boating 
so much that in his childhood he spent 
more time in or on the water than ashore. 

One bitter stormy day in 1799 a small 
cutter called the Bee with John Nation 
as master, bound from London to the 
West Indies, went ashore off Brownsea. 
There was a tremendous sea running and 
a very heavy snow falling, which ren¬ 
dered it extremely difficult as well as 
hazardous to afford any assistance to the 
crew. The boats from His Majesty’s 
gun-vessel the Tickler and several other, 
boats attempted it without success, we 
are told, and the poor fellows, after 
cutting away the masts and doing all 
they could to relieve the vessel, were 
left without hope, to the horrid expec¬ 
tation that every coming sea would over¬ 
whelm them, or to the still more horrible 
fear, that they must shortly perish by 
the inclemency of the weather. 

A Great Struggle 

Then Charles Sturt came out of his 
castle and launched a boat into a sea 
■“ tremendous beyond description.” 

A party of his men followed him, and 
a great struggle began. The boat was 
several times swamped and the crew 
thrown out, but they scrambled back, 
and at last succeeded in getting off the 
shipwrecked men. They were brought 
to the castle, “ where every refreshment 
and comfort was administered,” and, 
shivering by the fireside, they “ blessed 
the benevolence which had snatched 
them from a watery grave.” 

For his gallantry on this occasion Sturt 
was awarded the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. Now mark the sequel. 
In the autumn of the following year 


A rich lady has been telling us that 
-l*- she sometimes puts on an old 
coat and sits on Hampstead Heath 
early in the morning to talk to tramps, 
in order to know more of their ways. 

Many earnest reformers have made 
studies of their fellow-men in the hope 
of helping them. Mr. J. T. Gibbons has 
hit on an original way of doing so. 

He is interested in tramps, and he 
wanted to know whether most of them 
were really the victims of misfortune 
or were merely ne’er-do-wells. He took 
a large house at Heckmondwike, near 
Bradford, and furnished it simply and 
comfortably. Then he went round the 
casual wards and selected a number of 


Sturt agreed to race his fast cutter 
against that of Mr. Weld of Lulworth 
Castle. They were about two leagues 
from shore when the race began. There 
was a small boat fastened to the stem, 
which Sturt thought acted as a drag on 
his vessel: He asked for a volunteer 
to go Into this dinghy and row it back 
to the shore, but there was a high sea 
running, and they were all afraid. Then 
he jumped into the boat himself, and 
at that moment the rope broke. 

The boat was swept out to sea and over¬ 
turned. Sturt swam to her and climbed 
on to the keel, only to be swept off, and 
this went on for hours. He took off 
all his clothes except his trousers and 
buttoned his watch into his trousers 
pocket, thinking that his dead body 
would be identified by it and, buried 
on his beloved isle. 

Now some transports, taking troops 
to the Channel Islands, were forced to 
put back by contrary winds, and the 
mate on one of them thought he saw 


men and took them home, where they 
remained for a time as his guests. 

He has now had nearly a hundred 
such guests, some of them staying with 
him two or three months. They help 
in the work of the house and garden, 
and Mr. Gibbons talks things over with 
them and helps them to collect references 
and to prepare their applications for 
work elsewhere. 

Now the work has. grown too big for 
him to carry on by himself and a Way¬ 
farer’s Benevolent Association has been 
formed to help him. Mr. Gibbons is 
satisfied that of those who became 
tramps since the war 60 per cent have 
done so through no fault of their own. 


a man in distress. The transports 
could not sail to his help, as they lay 
three miles to windward, and there was 
a heavy sea. but four plucky men volun¬ 
teered to row to him. They followed the 
right line, though of course they could 
not see him when they left the high 
decks of the transport, and after two 
hours they reached their man. It was 
now growing dusk, and he was almost 
worn out. When they lifted him on 
board he burst into tears. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for Sep¬ 
tember, 1800, recorded the incident, and 
added that the four oarsmen received a 
dazzling reward from the man they had 
thought to be a poor fisherman, little 
dreaming he was the owner of a castle. 

It is a true story, but it has all the ring 
of a fairy tale. If the transports had not 
been delayed, or if it had got dark earlier, 
Charles Sturt must have pierished. 

Surely there are good angels who look 
after those whose lives are devoted 
to doing as they would be done bv. 


JEDEDIAH TINGLE 

THE GOOD MAN NOBODY 
KNEW 

How He Made Wealth and 
How He Gave It Away 

A GRACIOUS MEMORY 

Two men have died under one name, 
two sets of good influences have been 
buried in one grave. The name on the 
stone will presently be that of William 
E. Harmon ; the name in the hearts of 
thousands will be Jedediah Tingle. 

William Harmon was born in a town 
of Ohio in 1862. He grew up to be that 
type of man, found in Puritan England 
and certain parts of America, of whom 
it may be said without any cynicism 
that they build up a fortune in Heaven 
and Earth at the same time. There 
was no shrewder business man in the 
States than Mr. Harmon. He was a 
speculator who could see into the future, 
and lay out his money in such a way 
that it brought in fifty-fold and a hun¬ 
dredfold. And all the time he stayed 
pure in heart, and longed for the good 
of the world. 

Aid for Needy Students 

William Harmon became the chief 
power in a firm known as Wood, Harmon, 
and Company, which was mainly en¬ 
gaged in opening up property sites in 
about 26 city suburbs. He became 
president of about 20 other similar 
bodies. In these spheres of increasing 
activity his working life was passed. 

He found time for doing good even 
in the busy life of William Harmon. 
Some years ago, as we told our readers 
at the time, he established the Harmon 
Foundation, which was to help needy 
students and make the path to scholarly 
and literary success easier for the 
American Negro. The Foundation ar¬ 
ranged for seven prizes each year for 
work in literature, music, fine arts, 
industry and business, science and in¬ 
vention, education, and religion. 

Like a Fairy Godmother 

This was one of the finest pieces of 
philanthropy even America has known. 
But in the meantime Jedediah Tingle 
had come into being and was running 
William Harmon close. William'did all 
the things that an American 'public- 
spirited citizen can do ; Jedediah did 
a thousand little things that might have 
been done by a fairy godmother. 
Jedediah was William’s other self and 
secret joy; he got an immeasurable 
delight in keeping the identity of 
Jedediah hidden from the world. 

There was a real Jedediah once, an 
ancestor of Harmon, and he, too, went 
about doing good. - He was a son of 
Puritan England, like Praise-God Bare- 
bones, and Christ-came-irito-the-world- 
to-save-sinners Barebones ; but his name 
was easier to say. William was very 
much attached to this ancestor, and 
thought it would be nice to pretend he 
was in the world again. 

One More Beautiful Memory 

Under the name of Jedediah Tingle 
he was able to bring an astonishing 
amount of happiness into the lives of 
those from whom happiness had fled.. 
Jedediah helped writers and poets who 
had no money and wanted to go on 
writing ; he kept an eye on people who 
were doing quiet and heroic things, and 
saw they did not come to want. 

For many years people in America 
have been asking “ Who is this Jedediah 
Tingle ? ” Many a woman has said, 
smiling through her tears, “ I should 
like to say Thank you to Jedediah’ 
Tingle.” The agents who have carried 
on the work have said, “ Your thanks 
have been received,” and that was all. 

And now this man of great charity 
is gone, and there is one more beautiful 
memory left on Earth and one more 
nobleman in Heaven. 


A JAMBOREE IN LATVIA 



A parade on the beach 



An open-air meal 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of the Scout movement in Latvia has been cele¬ 
brated by a great jamboree near Riga, which was attended by boys from fourteen nations. 
The camp was in a fir forest by the sea, as these pictures show. See page 8. 
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THE SCOUTS ARE 
MARCHING ON 

JAMBOREE IN LATVIA 

First-Aid Competition That 
Was a Little Too Real 

A GALLANT LITTLE WELSHMAN 

By a Hungarian Scout 

Our readers, whether they have any 
personal connection with the Boy Scout 
movement or not, will be interested in 
an account by a leader of a troop of 
Hungarian Scouts of a visit to a 
Latvian jamboree near Riga. 

Here we see how a movement initiated 
in England has become in a few years 
self-acting in the newly-formed coun¬ 
tries of Eastern Europe, spreading 
international goodwill through meetings 
of the boyhood of neighbouring nations. 

Ip a Forest of Fir Trees 

Our correspondent writes from Tallinn 
(Reval), the capital of Estonia, as he 
is returning home to Hungary. The 
jamboree commemorated the tenth 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
Scout movement in Latvia. The camp 
was in a forest of fir trees separated only 
from the sea by a strip of white-sanded 
beach on which the flag mast was raised 
and the parades were held, with games 
and scouting contests. 

Boys of 14 nations were present. Of 
course the Letts formed the great 
majority ; then, next in order, were the 
Germans, the Estonians, the Poles, the 
Swedes, and the Hungarians. The 
Germans (over a hundred) included 
some Sea Scouts from Hamburg, and 
with them came the only British boy- 
camper present, a Welsh Scout who was 
visiting Hamburg and had there joined 
the Germans to reach the jamboree. 

Britain’s One Representative 

Of this adventurous Welsh boy our 
correspondent. says: “He spoke no 
German, nor were the Germans very 
strong in their English, but still they 
understood each other quite well. When 
asked if he knew the C.N. he answered, 
with a broad smile, Of course I do. 

But though Great Britain had only 
this one representative among the 
camping boys, the Mother Country of 
the Scouts was officially present through 
a letter from the Chief Scout, read at the 
first camp fire by the Lettish Chief Scout, 
and by an address by General Burt of 
the British Boy Scouts. 

The competitive exercises included 
some stern tests, the severest being a 
24-hours journey for every patrol over 
25 miles of country, swampy in the 
very mixed weather that had to be faced. 

Realistic Exercise 

In the first-aid dressing competition 
for imaginary wounds the Hungarian 
patrol made their exercise seem so real 
that next morning flowers and fruit were 
brought by kind people to their part 
of the camp for the boy who had been 
so badly hurt. The Polish Scouts 
excelled in smartness on parade. The 
Swedish boys were very clean and 
practical. The Hungarians excelled in 
the contests. The Estonians had a good 
orchestra. A novel feature was a com¬ 
petition in kite flying’. A day was given 
to visiting Riga, the capital of Latvia. 

Near by was a Latvian camp of Girl 
Guides. The Guides movement there 
is six years old. 

Our correspondent was particularly 
impressed by the kind and open-hearted 
welcome given to all brother Scouts 
by their Lettish hosts, and the high 
value of these youthful experiences with 
mixed nationalities is made clear in every 
line of his letter. Pictures on page 7 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aldebaran .... Al-deb-a-ran 
Faroes ...... Fay-roes 

Hyades.Hy-a-deez 

Riga.Re-gah 

Sheik.Shake 


THE RHINO’S 

Friend 

A Call on Chang the 
Young Elephant 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Another strange friendship is now to 
be seen at the Zoo, for Kathleen, the 
baby rhinoceros, seemed to be lonely, 
and the only companion the- Zoo could 
give her was a young goat. 

The meeting between the two was 
most amusing because, although the 
goat is no more than half her size, 
Kathleen was terrified of him and fled 
before his advance, while the goat, 
determined to have a good look at the 
strange creature, pursued her round and 
round the paddock until the rhino gave 
in. They then examined one another 
critically and decided to be friends; 
and now, whether Kathleen is in her 



Kathleen and her friend the goat 

v 

little enclosure or sleeping in the 
sanatorium, she is always accompanied 
by her small playmate. 

The goat is evidently an unusually 
inquisitive and sociable creature, for 
one evening when he and Kathleen 
returned to the sanatorium from their 
lawn, he called on the occupant of the 
neighbouring den—Chang, the young 
elephant. The elephant's appearance 
was to the goat as attractive as the 
rhino’s, so he determined to include 
this other peculiar specimen in his circle 
of friends, and they are now devoted 
to one another. 

A SUNDAY SCHOOL IDEA 
The House System 

As a way of bringing freshness into 
Sunday School work the Wellington 
Street Baptist Church at Gorton, Man¬ 
chester, is making a change which 
deserves attention where the school is 
of a considerable size. 

On the proposal of the minister. Rev. 
W. H. Wills, the teachers have agreed to 
adopt the House System in use in 
public schools. The scholars are grouped 
in eight" Houses. 

The aim is to interest the scholars in 
the School through their House, which 
will have some degree of self-government. 
The captain, vice-captain, secretary, and 
prefects will be chosen by each House. 

The scheme, we hear, is working suc¬ 
cessfully. It should certainly strengthen 
and widen the sense of responsibility of 
the scholars themselves, who have their 
share to do. 


SINGING ROUND THE WORLD 

So well did over a thousand Mont¬ 
gomeryshire children sing at Newtown 
recently under the baton of Sir Walford 
Davies that their fame has reached 
far Newfoundland. Mr. R. T. Bevan, 
organist of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
has written asking for information and 
suggestions for promoting a similar 
festival over there. 

Thus the children of the world teach 
each other how to sing their way to peace! 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Arab boys in Palestine secondary 
schools are to wear European dress. 

The wheat harvest in Italy is this year 
20 per cent above the average. 

Motor tourists must now pay a tax on 
entering and leaving Spain. 

A gold wedding ring has been found 
in a cow's stomach at Rotherham. 


Pigeons had become such a nuisance 
in the City of London that it was 
necessary to destroy 2000 of them. 

Two men have flown 2000 miles across 
Australia in under 24 hours without 
a stop. 

There arc 600 bunches of grapes on 
the famous vine at Hampton Court 
this year. 

A letter in The Times speaks of the 
delight caused by a copy of the C.N. 
arriving at a school in West Africa. 

The population of Canada is now 
9,658,000, an increase of 139,000 in 
twelve months. 

A blind boy plunged into the Danube 
and rescued another boy whose cries for 
help he had heard. 

No Alcohol for Afghans 

The importation of alcohol has been 
strictly forbidden in Afghanistan except 
for Europeans. 

A Bird Hero 

Probably the last of the carrier 
pigeons which worked for France in the 
war, a bird'known at Verdun as 947, has 
just died. 

Rubbish at Brighton ♦ 

Brighton’s sea front on most early 
mornings of late has been covered with 
rubbish thrown down by Litter Louts 
the day before. 

. Social Reform in Afghanistan 

King Amannllah of Afghanistan, lately 
home from his tour in Europe, lias 
forbidden Government officials to have 
more than one wife. 

The Litter Lout in the Strand 

A reader calls our attention to the fact 
that the Strand pavement is usually 
strewn with bus tickets from Waterloo 
Bridge to Marconi House. 

Girl Swims the Channel 

The English Channel has again been 
swum by a woman, Miss Ivy Hawke, 
of Surbiton, having crossed from France 
to England in 19 hours 16 minutes. 

Canada's Bi9on 

To save the bison from -extinction the 
Canadian Government formed and pro¬ 
tected a herd of 709 in 1907, and there 
are now 15,000 animals on various 
reserves. 

Britain’s Loss and the Empire’s Gain 

In the last 12 months 108,000 British 
emigrants left the United Kingdom for 
various parts of the Empire, Canada 
claiming the greatest share with 46,668. 

The Conqueror's Mother 

A mosaic tablet in memory of Arlette 
de Normandie, William the Conqueror’s 
mother, has been placed in the ruined 
Abbey of Grestain, near Honfleur, where 
she was buried. 

Water to Bring Walls Down 

There is now available for fire brigades 
a device which throws 1500 gallons of 
water a minute with force enough to 
crumble brick walls. 

The Brave Swallows 

A number of swallows have reared 
their young in nests built in the bridge 
over the River Parret, across which the 
Cornish Express passes every day. 

The Lucky Egg 

A Londoner recently discovered a 
sixpence inside an egg. The firm who 
supplied the egg say that a similar thing 
occurred 20 years ago. 

The English Banana 

A bunch of more than 200 bananas, 
weighing over half a hundredweight, 
has been cut from a tree in an Essex 
glasshouse. 

Black Bradford 

The deposits of soot and grit in 
Bradford are double the largest deposit 
in any other centre in the Air Ministry’s 
returns. 


THE DUNCE AND 
THE PRIZE 

A Little Defence of 
Genius 

SLOW MINDS AND QUICK 

One of the speakers at a school Speech 
Day has been stating that the great 
prizes of life seldom go to the boys who 
have taken prizes at school. 

That is scarcely encouraging to those 
who do work and win honours. Perhaps 
it would be more just to say that a boy 
who is slow and unsuccessful in his early 
studies may yet attain honour and 
eminence, developing gradually but 
surely, till he eventually outstrips those 
who had distanced him at the beginning 
of his career. 

Our own history affords man}' such 
examples. The Duke of Wellington’s 
mother said of her slow-witted boy, " I 
vow I do not know what to do with my 
awkward son Arthur”; and a close 
observer, studying him in his youth, 
remarked, “ Let who will get on in the 
world, you certainly will not.” Yet the 
slow boy became the saviour of Europe. 

A Story of John Wesley 

“ Why trouble to tell him a thing 
twenty times ? ” said the father of John 
Wesley to the boy’s mother. “ Because 
the other nineteen would be wasted,” 
was her reply. We owe much to minds 
which have ripened slowly ; Laurence 
Sterne, Sir Walter Scott, and Oliver 
Goldsmith came to maturity with oak¬ 
like deliberation, but what fruit their 
ripening yielded 1 

Great things have been done and will 
yet be done for the world by brains 
which have taken long to work. But 
there is another side to the argument. 
Although the slow boy may become a 
genius in time, it does not follow that 
the boy of high talent is doomed to burn 
out prematurely, as is so often said. 

Records of Early Genius 

Edison began his career as a boy 
of 12 and is still at, it at 81. James 
Watt, father of the steam-engine, was 
active from childhood to a green old 
age. Lord Kelvin’s fertile genius, 
flowering in his early boyhood, was still 
unexhausted when he died at 84 ; and 
Victor Hugo, 1 the most astounding boy 
prodigy France has produced since 
Pascal, lived 83 years, busy from his 
early to his last years in a career of 
unexcelled accomplishment. 

Dunces may become dons, doctors, 
and dictators, wonderful fellows all, and 
they are not to be despaired of ; but 
genius, too, can run its race and main¬ 
tain a long course. 

THE VIPER’S ZIG-ZAG 
BAND 

Our One Bad Snake 

A scientific reader of the C.N., with 
a kind heart that includes snakes 
within its warmth, suggests that we 
should point out once again that no 
snake in the British Islands is poisonous 
except the adder, which is also known 
as the viper. 

As most of our own snakes are useful, 
and feed for the most part on noxious 
pests, such as slugs, they ought not to be 
molested. They hurt nobody. But this 
innocence does not extend to the viper. 
Its bite is dangerous and may be fatal. 

How may we know the viper ? Well, 
in the first place, every snake a yard 
long is not a viper. Its utmost length 
is two feet, and usually it is much 
shorter. It is known by a zig-zag band 
of black down its back. The slow- 
worm, which is harmless, has a narrow 
line of black down its back, but the line 
is neither broad nor zig-zagged. 

Our correspondent suggests that who¬ 
ever goes to the Zoo should study the 
viper in comparison with other snakes, 
and so be able to avoid the injustice 
of killmc Quite harmless kinds. 
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WHY WE REMEMBER 
JONAS HANWAY 

HIS UMBRELLA AND HIS 
SHIP 

The Man of Long Ago and the 
Good He Did 

WHAT WE OWE TO HIM 

It is quite time that something was 
done to clear the Abbey of unnecessary 
monuments, but we are pleased to hear 
that enough has been said to make the 
Marine Society cry out " Please leave 
Jonas Hanway alone, in any case.” 

There will probably be' plenty of 
protests before the Abbey is made like 
the king’s daughter, all beautiful within, 
but in the meantime -we are glad to 
remember Jonas, whose birthday has 
just come round. 

We are apt to remember Jonas for 
two things, an umbrella and a ship. 
We ought to remember him for much 
more. He was a man of travel and 
enlightenment who spent a good thirty 
years thinking of his fellow men and 
trying to help them. In 1754, when he 
was forty-two, he was pleading with Lon¬ 
don to improve the state of her roads. 

Our First Training-Ship 

Two years later, with a few others, he 
founded the Marine Society, which was 
to see that the Navy was properly 
supplied with men. Jonas watched the 
first training-ship launched, and that is 
why on the training-ships, which have 
been kept up ever since, his birthday is 
called Founder’s Day. The Warspite, 
which teaches its boys discipline and 
loyalty as well as seamanship, was very 
gay on August 12. But to return to 
Jonas himself. 

In 1758 he became a Governor of the 
Foundling Hospital and helped to 
found the Magdalen Hospital which, a 
hundred years later, was moved to 
Streatham. He grew unhappy about 
the way poor children were brought up, 
and in order to be in a position to speak 
on the subject he made a house-to-house 
visitation of the poorest London homes 
and went to see workhouses in England 
and on the Continent. It was through 
Jonas that an Act was passed in 1761 
obliging every London parish to keep a 
register of its babies and look after them 
better. He pleaded for a kinder life for 
chimney-sweep boys and he fought hard 
for the beginning of Sunday schools. 

The Advent of the Umbrella 

So to the end he was thinking of 
others. During these busy years came 
the advent of the umbrella. Jonas 
thought an umbrella would be an excel¬ 
lent thing to keep a man dry. Until 
then men had either gone wet or called 
for a carriage. 

One rainy morning Jonas walked out 
in London - carrying an enormous um¬ 
brella. Of course he took no notice 
when people jeered at him, and little 
boys threw things, and a procession 
formed behind him. 

The umbrella idea did not catch on, 
as we should, say, very quickly. It is 
said that in a Cambridge shop an 
umbrella was kept and let out for hire, 
like a cab, at so much an hour. Long 
before the umbrella was popular Jonas 
had passed from the scene. 

A Terrible Chatterbox 

After he died, in 1786, people began to 
count up the things he had done and the 
hundreds of pamphlets he had found 
time to write, and to say what sort of a 
man he was generally. It was agreed 
that he was very kind-hearted; it 
appears also that he was a terrible 
chatterbox. Miss Burney sayS of him 
that “ lie was extremely fond of talking 
of what he had seen and heard, and 
would be very entertaining were he less 
addicted to retail anecdotes and reports 
from papers.” 

So that was Jonas, his umbrella and 
his ship and his many kindnesses. We 
should be sorry to have him forgotten. 


AMERICA’S OWN 
PROBLEM 

A Negro Quarter in Every 
Big City 

THE EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 

The eleven million Negroes who are 
counted among the United States popu¬ 
lation of 120 million people are engaged 
in all sorts of employments. 

In the Southern States, where most 
of them are congregated, they work in 
the cotton fields and on the farms, 
mostly as labourers or tenants, but in 
some cases as owners. 

During and since the war, however, 
through the shortage of labour and 
through the legal restriction of immigra¬ 
tion, a considerable number of Negroes 
migrated from the Southern States to 
the Northern industrial regions. There 
they found work in factories and mills, 
mostly in the ranks of unskilled workers. 
If you go today to a big factory in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Detroit, you are 
sure to see some Negro labourers, who 
draw very good wages." The result of 
this Negro migration has been that in 
every big American city there is now a 
Negro quarter. One quarter of Chicago 
is almost entirely populated by Negroes. 

Negroes on the Railways 

One always sees Negroes on the 
American railways, acting as porters and 
as train attendants. Travellers find 
them extraordinarily kind and polite ; 
they never allow you to miss your train, 
and one is struck by their good manners, 
happy faces, and soft speech. 

When trade is booming and times are 
good there is little or no opposition to 
the Negro among white workers, but 
when tiriies of distress or unemployment 
arise a spirit of hostility to the Negroes 
comes into play. 

The problem of the Negro and the 
half-caste in America remains a serious 
one, and their entry into industrial work 
raises many problems which have yet 
to be worked out. A great separate 
nation is included within the United 
States, yet not amalgamated with it or 
possessing any reasonable status in its 
society. It is a problem America made 
for herself, which no one can help her 
to solve. 


JUPITER AS A MOVING 
PICTURE 

Mars and its Atmosphere 

Jupiter is on the film. In the library 
of the Royal Astronomical Society a 
long strip of celluloid can be unrolled 
to show to wondering and appreciative 
eyes the movement of the great belted 
planet, with its rolling masses of clouds 
and the place where for many years the 
mysterious Red Spot revolved with 
them and beneath them. 

Jupiter rotates in just under ten 
hours. The film showing the spinning 
of this mighty globe of 90,000 miles 
circumference at its Equator takes 
only a few minutes ; but it gives a 
marvellous impression of the planet’s 
strange appearance. 

The .photographs were taken with 
extraordinary patience at the Lick 
Observatory near Chicago by Dr. W. H. 
Wright, and when rotated they disclose 
the moons of Jupiter and the dark 
shadows thrown by them on the surface 
of the planet. 

Dr. Wright, who came to England to 
deliver the Sir George Darwin lecture, 
presented the film to the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society. His lecture dealt with 
the photography of planets, to which 
he has applied a new method—photo¬ 
graphing them in the light of one special 
wave-length. One of the results of such 
photography is to confirm the belief 
that there is. an atmosphere on Mars, 
though it does not show of what gas 
that atmosphere is composed. 


WHO WILL DEFEND 
OUR GREEN FIELDS? 

" What is your little boy going to be, 
Mrs. Brown ? ” 

“ We have apprenticed him to a 
butcher, sir, because he is so fond of 
animals." 

Everyone knows that famous bit of 
dialogue, but we think many people 
who say they are “fond of llowers ” 
deserve to be reminded of it, because 
they are killing the wild plants of our 
island. Samuel Butler once said “ A 
botanist is a person whose aim is to 
uproot, kill, and exterminate every 
plant that is at all remarkable for 
rarity or for any special virtue, and the 
rarer it is the more bitterly he will hunt 
it down.” 

A Charming Little Book 

Rare birds are protected by law, but 
rare flowers which cannot fly away are 
not protected. Trippers dig up the 
roots, hawkers mow them down to sell, 
and botanists seek them to stick them 
mummified in a herbarium. Certain 
plants have disappeared altogether and 
our hedgerows will grow less bright and 
less lovely every year unless something 
is done. 

Can anything be done ? 

Yes, says a little book called Our 
Vanishing Wild Flowers, which is pub¬ 
lished at half-a-crown by Messrs. Watts 
of Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. It is 
scholarly and charming, because the 
author is Mr. Henry S. Salt, affection¬ 
ately remembered as a’ master of Eton 
and” more' widely known by several 
distinguished books. 

Mr. Salt’s remedy for wild flower 
destruction is so attractive that it makes 
us feel hopeful of its success. 

How to Hunt Wild Flowers 

He bids us hunt wild flowers as the 
more civilised people hunt wild animals, 
with the camera or the paint-box. A 
self-made collection of portraits showing 
wild flowers blooming in their native 
places is far truer to life than a col¬ 
lection of faded, withered relics of the 
flowers in a herbarium, 

.Mr. Salt reminds us of how some 
" naturalists ” asked Thoreau why he 
did not carry a gun, and how he replied, 
“ Do you think I should shoot you if I 
wanted to study you ? ” 

Flowers, like birds, beasts, and men, 
should be studied alive. - The true 
triumph of the flower-hunter comes when 
he finds some rare species growing wild 
after a long, long search. Mr. Salt 
tells of one great hunt for Daphne 
Mezereum, which led him across many 
counties. He was past 70 when a 20- 
miles climb over Yorkshire fells seemed 
to him a small price to pay for the 
pleasure of seeing Daphne—and leaving 
her there for others to see. 

A New League Suggested 

In South Africa, Switzerland, America, 
and even in Spain, selfish people are 
not allowed to destroy the wild flowers 
which are meant for the whole nation's 
enjoyment. Mr. Salt thinks it is time 
England protected flowers as well as 
birds. At the end of his book there is a 
note by Sir Maurice Abbot Anderson, 
who suggests that a League for the 
Preservation of Wild Flowers should be 
formed, and invites anyone really 
interested to write to him at 78, Port¬ 
land Place, London, W.i. 

He is not one of those killjoys who 
would deny the excursionist a bunch of 
flowers to brighten a slum room. He 
would only ask people : 

Not to dig up the roots. 

Not to strip plants of every blossom. 

Not to tug, but to cut the flower 's. 

Members of the League would patrol 
the neighbourhood of any rare wild 
flower while it was in bloom, and cour¬ 
teously seek to dissuade thoughtless 
people from murdering it. 

It is a goodly scheme. 


THE ROSY PLANET 

EARTH RACING AFTER 
MARS 

Why Our Companion Worlds 
Are Called Planets 


WANDERING STARS 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


Early on Friday morning, Septem¬ 
ber 7, the Moon will be almost at cres¬ 
cent phase, and between 3 and 5 o’clock 
the rosy orb of Mars should be looked 
for below the Mqon, from five to six 
times her apparent width away. 

This will provide a good opportunity 
for identifying Mars, for to the right of 
him, nearly twenty times the Moon’s 
width away, is the reddish star Alde- 
baran, not quite so bright as Mars but 
at present easily mistaken for him. 

On Thursday morning the Moon will 
be almost above this star, but some 
distance away. By Saturday morning 
the Moon will be far to the left of Mars. 

The sky in the late evening has also 
its attractions, for in addition to great 


* Beta in Taurus 

MARS + 1 HVADESl 




*Zeta in Taurus ... , *** .•> ,| 

«. Aldebaran r 


The path of Mars during September 


Jupiter,'which rises about half-past nine, 
there is Mars, whose rosy orb rises soon 
after eleven and so may be easily seen 
about midnight low in the north-east, 
following Aldebaran and Jupiter, the 
last-named being then a long way above 
and to the right. 

Mars will be rising about fifteen 
minutes earlier each evening and so will 
soon be much 1 higher above the horizon; 
At present about 105 million miles away. 
Mars will by December be only 55 
million miles from us. The Earth is 
actually catching him up at the average 
rate of about 500,000 miles a day. 

The star-map on this page shows' 
the position and path of Mars during 
the present month in relation to Alde¬ 
baran and the Hyades ; we thus see how 
rapid his apparent movement is among 
the stars. Mars will continue to travel 
to the left and eastward until the middle 
of November, when he will begin to 
retrograde and travel to the right (or 
westward) for a time, tracing a loop in 
the sky.. 

Fixed Orbit of the Planets 

This wandering moveriient, a charac¬ 
teristic of all the planets, caused them, 
long ages ago, to be known as “ wander¬ 
ing stars ” ; this was before it was 
known that they were worlds more or 
less like ohr own. Indeed, their present 
designation " planet” is derived from a 
Greek word meaning wanderer. 

. The wandering - is only apparent, 
however, for in reality the planets follow 
with the greatest precision an exactly 
defined orbit from which they cannot 
and dare not wander, or disaster and 
probably destruction would follow. 

The small planet, or planetoid, Vesta 
is also in the south-east sky of an even¬ 
ing. She is in the constellation of Cetus, 
some way to the right of Jupiter, and 
soon, will be at her nearest to the Earth ; 
but being this time just beyond naked- 
eye vision field ; glasses will be necessary 
to find this tiny world. G. F. M. 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS 

A great firm of financiers. Baring 
Brothers, publishes an acknowledgment 
of a gift of National War Bonds worth 
£7 4s. to be added to a fund for the 
redemption of the National Debt. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF THE HILLS 

A Serial Story © By T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 18 

Bart Has a Brain-Wave 

or about the twentieth time 
Bart turned and looked back 
down the great slope. Far in the 
distance a column of black dots 
seeming no larger than mice moved 
slowly onward. 

. “ Dem no stop yet,” remarked 
Forty, who had paused beside him. 
” Me tell you dat Kasoro, him 
pretty bad man.” 

Bart glanced at their own boys 
strung out along the bare rock, 
limping under their loads. He 
looked at Roger Norcross, who 
was hobbling along in sore-footed 
agony, and at Murdoch, still plucky 
as ever but clearly nearly beat. 

“ Someone will have to stop pretty 
soon, ” he remarked with a wry grin. 

Forty shook his woolly black 
head. " No stop till find water,” 
he said gravely. 

“ Water,” repeated Bart with a 
touch of scorn, as he glanced down 
at the bone-dry baking rock, then up 
at the blazing blue sky overhead. 

“ Water no very far away, baas,” 
said Forty confidently. ” Me can 
smell urn.” 

Bart’s eyes widened, but he 
knew too much of the strange 
powers of the African native to 
laugh at the idea, and after shifting 
his rifle to the other shoulder he 
toiled on again. 

Fit as he was, every step was 
torture, and he did not like to think 
what Murdoch or even the wretched 
Roger was suffering. Roger for 
once was speechless, his lips were 
cracked and blackened, and he 
reeled as he walked. Nothing but 
the stark fear of being “ chopped ” 
by Ivasoro’s men kept him going. 

The great mountain stretched 
endlessly ahead, and the sight of its 
tall peaks white with snow against 
the remote sky only added to their 
torture. They had had to -leave in 
such a hurry that the men had had 
no chance to refill the water bottles, 
and they had been marching half a 
day in the blazing heat without a 
drop to moisten their parched lips. 

'* Me smell urn water,” said 
Forty again; and all of a sudden the 
leading men stopped short, and 
Bart heard them give a hoarse cry. 

He ran forward, and found him¬ 
self standing on the summit of a 
ridge. Beneath was a tremendous 
drop into a valley, at the bottom of 
which ran a rill of water, bordered 
on either side by a band of vegeta¬ 
tion, startlingly green against the 
brown rock. 

” That’s a good sight, lad,” said 
Bart’s father, as he started down 
the slope. 

It was a blessed change to go 
downhill instead of up, and, worn 
out as they all were, the sight of 
water gave them fresh energy. 

They went down the steep slope 
at a wonderful speed. At first 
Bart .had thought the stream was 
just a tiny rivulet, but even he 
had been deceived by the intense 
clearness of the mountain air. 
The distance was much greater than 
he had fancied, and the rill kept on 
growing bigger and bigger . until 
before they - reached it they saw 
that it was a real river. A difficult 
sort of a river, too, for though it 
was not more than thirty feet wide 
and not very deep the current ran 
like a mill-race. 

At first no one worried about 
that; they were all too keen for 
a drink. They flung themselves 
down and dipped up the water 
with their hands. It was clear 
and almost as cold as ice. Roger 
drank so much he got a had pain, 
and lay doubled up, groaning. The 
rest did not pay much attention, 
for they were all looking at a long 
line of black figures which had 
just come into sight over the 
top of the ridge. 

Mr. Bryson frowned. 

“ They’ll be on us in less than 
a quarter of an hour,” he re¬ 


marked. “ Has anyone got any 
ideas for crossing this water ? ” 
I'll swim and carry a rope,” 
said the plucky Murdoch. 

“ You’d be swept down like a 
chip,” retorted Mr. Bryson. “ Be¬ 
sides, the water is so cold you’d 
get cramp before you had taken 
two strokes." 

Bart looked round for anything 
in the shape of a log that might 
help to float one of them across, but 
nothing bigger than bushes grew 
along the banks. He looked back 
at Kasoro’s men coming slowly 
but steadily down the hill, and he 
looked at the clear green water 
sluicing down from some distant 
glacier. 

“ We’re certainly up against it,” 
he said. 

But just then his glance rested 
on a large, round stone, and a bright 
idea flashed into his mind. 

“ Who’s got the rope ? ” he cried. 

One of the carriers had a length of 
rope. . Bart took it. 

“ Rope no good, baas,” said Forty. 
"You want him man oder side.” 

" But as there isn’t a man the 
other side I’m hoping to make a 
bush do the job,” replied Bart, as he 
fastened the stone to one end of the 
rope and, taking the coil in both 
hands, slung the stone across. It 
fell in a bush, and Bart set to 
pulling. But the moment he put 
strain on the stone came loose. 
He drew it back and tried again 
and again. 

" Me try um,” said Forty, and 
made a tremendous heave. The 
stone dropped far on the other 
side of the torrent and stuck 
firmly between two rocks, and all 
Forty’s strength could not move 
it. The near end was made fast 
to another rock, and one by one the 
boys were sent across, each with his 
load. Then the others followed, and 
the last : was safely over and the 
rope drawn back before the first of 
Kasoro’s men reached the far bank. 

“ I only hope they’ve got no 
rope,” said Murdoch, glancing 
back. 

“ Dem fellers got no rope,” 
replied Forty. “But dey'come 
across all same. Kasoro he chop 
dem if dey no come.” 

“ You're a bit of a Job’s com¬ 
forter, Forty,” remarked Mr. Bry¬ 
son. “ But surely they can't come 
much farther. They have been 
marching hard for more than 
twelve hours. Flesh and blood 
can’t stand it.” 

” Forty’s right,” said Murdoch. 
“ They’re coming.” 

So they were. Holding hands, a 
dozen tall men waded into the 
rushing stream. They were swept 
off their feet, and one, torn from the 
others, went under and vanished, 
but the rest tried again. Two went 
down this time, but the rest formed 
up afresh. 

The sight made Bart shudder. 

“ Come on," he said sharply. 
“ They're not men but machines.” 

It was all very well to say Come 
on, but the hill side was terrifically 
steep and it was becoming clear 
that the whole party were very 
nearly done. Presently one of the 
boys dropped, and in a moment all 
the others did the same. 

Mr..Bryson looked back. Kasoro’s 
men had at last crossed the river, 
but the effort had almost finished 
them, and they were coming up the 
hill at a mere crawl. 

“ We can give our chaps five 
minutes," he said to Murdoch. 

CHAPTER 19 

Human Hounds 

Dart had felt so certain that the 
D river would stop Kasoro’s 
men, but now it seemed as if 
nothing short of death could prevent 
these human hounds from holding 
on the scent of their quarry. 

It was all that he and his father 
and Murdoch could do to get the 
boys up again, and as for Roger, 
nothing but sheer terror kept him 
on his legs. Forty was the best of 
the lot, and the wiry little Aruki 


was still going strong. But Bart 
knew that for his own part another 
mile would see his finish. 

It would not have been so bad 
if they had had any refuge or 
hiding-place to aim at, but there 
was nothing. The hill ahead 
seemed to end in a sheer precipice. 
When they reached that there 
would be nothing to do except put 
their backs against the wall and 
die fighting. 

“ Bart,” said Mr. Bryson, coming 
alongside. " it looks as if there 
was a gap in the cliff over to the 
left. I can’t be certain, but I’m 
going on to see. You and Murdoch 
keep the boys moving.” 

" Bit of luck if your dad's right,” 
said Murdoch. “ I’d do a lot to 
get away from those niggers, but I 
draw the line at climbing any more 
cliffs.” 

“ Queer how keen Kasoro is to 
get hold of us,” said Bart. 

“You would n’t say so if you knew 
him,” replied Murdoch, and some¬ 
thing in his voice made Bart shiver. 
“ And it isn't only losing us, it’s 
busting up his sacred Shelf. That 
means the witch doctors have told 
him that he’s got to get us or some¬ 
thing nasty will happen to him.” 

“ Something has happened to 
Dad,” said Bart quickly. “ He’s 
waving like mad.” 

“ Found a path, I expect,” said 
Murdoch. 

So he had, for \then the rest of 
the party had struggled to the spot 
they found themselves at the 
entrance to a narrow gorge which 
wound into the heart of the cliff. 

The floor of the ravine was fairly 
level, though littered with rocks, and 
the sides so high and steep that 
they cut off the glare of the Sun. 
But the defile was so winding that 
it was never possible to see more 
than a hundred yards ahead. 

“ We’re all right,” vowed Mur-' 
doch, and just then little Aruki, 
who was leading, pulled up short 
with a sharp cry. 

" What’s the matter ? ” de¬ 
manded Bart. 

“ Him big hole,” said Aruki. 
" No can cross.” 

" Hole ? ” repeated Bart in 
dismay as he limped forward, only 
to find himself on the edge of a 
chasm which cleft the floor of the 
ravine from cliff to cliff and went 
down into unknown depths of 
blackness. . 

Murdoch looked at it. 

." Not more than fifteen feet wide. 
A year ago I could have jumped it.” 

In the silence that followed 
the boys dropped down to the 
ground and lay quite still. Roger, 
too, flopped down and began to 
take off his boots. 

“ What are you doing that for ? ” 
asked Bart. 

“ Because they hurt 1 ” snarled 
Roger. “ And because we can’t 
walk any more, whatever happens.” 



CONQUERORS 
OF THE AIR 


To ascend thousands of feet into 
the air, to climb over the side of the 
aeroplane and step off into nothing¬ 
ness-dropping like a stone until 
the parachute opens : an amazing 
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hearts can endure! This fine 
topical article tells you all about 
the adventurous art of parachut¬ 
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" He’s about right there,” said 
Murdoch, with a brief chuckle. 

“ We had better pile up some 
rocks," calmly suggested Mr. Bry¬ 
son, and set to work. 

Bart helped. He knew quite well 
that it was only a forlorn hope. If 
they had some sort of defence in 
front of them they might hold off 
Kasoro’s men for a time, but in .the 
end they were bound to be scup¬ 
pered. 

Suddenly Forty came striding up 
to Mr. Bryson. 

“ Baas, you no move dem stones. 
You help move dem tree." 

“ .What on earth are you talking 
about, Forty ? 

“ Dem tree, baas,” replied Forty, 
pointing to a stunted tree that grew 
in a cleft in the side of the ravine. 

Him make 'cross dem pit." 

Bart was the first to see what 
Forty was driving at. 

“ He’s right, Dad. The trunk is 
long enough to make a bridge. 
Quickly ! Where’s the axe ? ” But 
Forty already had the axe and 
was scrambling up to the tree. 

“ It may work if we can do it in 
time,” said Mr. Bryson. “ Murdoch, 
go back a bit, and if you see Kasoro’s 
men fire a shot.” 

Murdoch nodded, and as he went 
Forty's axe began to thud on the 
tree. The trunk was tough, but 
luckily the axe was sharp; white 
chips flew at every stroke. Bart 
marvelled at the strength in the 
great man's arms. 

The tree top swayed; another 
couple of blows and it crashed 
down into tfie pass. Forty leaped 
after it, and set to lopping away 
its bushy top. This lelt a trunk 
twenty feet long but barely a foot 
through. Bart and his father and 
Aruki took one end. Forty alone 
the other, and they carried it to 
the edge of the chasm. The 
boys, seeing what was afoot, 
struggled up and helped to up-end 
the log. Then they dropped it. 

“ Hurray ! ” cried Bart, as he 
saw it fall straight and true across 
the rift. 

“ Over you go, boys! ” Mr. 
Bryson ordered; and the bare¬ 
footed boys picked up their loads 
and scuffled across. “ Now you, 
Norcross 1 ” 

Roger looked at the log and went 
white as a sheet. 

“ 1—I can’t ! ” he stammered. 
“ It makes me giddy to look at it! ” 

A heavy report crashed clown the 
gorge, and Murdoch came back 
with his smoking rifle in his hand. 

“ They’re on us ! ” he shouted. 

“Get on. Dad !” said Bart to 
his father, and after an instant's 
pause Mr. Bryson footed it across. 

“ Hurry, you chaps I " said 
Murdoch. 

“ Roger’s scared ! ” said Bart, 
with a sneer, and, stepping up to 
the other, slapped him hard across 
the cheek. 

Roger gave a roar of rage and 
sprang at Bart; but Bart, dodging 
away,, bolted across the log. Roger 
dashed after him, to ■ be caught 
on the other side in the strong arms 
of Mr. Bryson. 

“ Well done, Norcross ! ” he said 
approvingly. “ No, don't try to kill 
Bart. It was the only way he could 
get you over ! ” 

Murdoch came , quickly across. 
And time, too, for Kasoro's black 
warriors were almost up. Forty 
and Mr. Bryson had only just time 
to drag the log away and let it fall 
thundering into the depths. 

Kasoro's men, seeing that their 
prey had at last escaped, stopped 
short. But one came forward alone, 
a huge man, ugly as an evil dream. 

" It’s Kasoro himself ! " whis¬ 
pered Murdoch. " Let's hear what 
he has to say.” 

The Chief came boldly up to the 
far side of the gorge and glared at 
the white men. Then he spoke in a 
fierce, hissing voice. 

" What does he say .-Murdoch ? ” 
asked Mr. Bryson. 

Murdoch frowned. 

■ “ He says, ‘ Go on. You have 
escaped me this time, but that does, 
not matter. You cannot escape 
the Forest of Devils, and they will 
get you if I don’t! ’ ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Tales Before Bedtime 

The Bantams 

day Daddie told the 
Twins he was going to 
give them a little bantam cock 
and hen of their very own. 

" Oh, how lovely ! " they 
exclaimed. 

" And when are they com¬ 
ing, Daddie ? ” asked Paul. 

“ Let me see,” said Daddie. 

" Today is Tuesday, isn’t it ? 
Well, I think you may expect 
them Thursday. Their house 
is coming tomorrow.” 

The next day a dear little 
hOuse with a door at one end 
and a hole leading into a wire- 
netting run at the other ar- ; 
rived. Inside were two perches ; 
and two boxes for the lien to 
lay her eggs in. • . 

The Twins didn’t know how 
they could possibly wait an¬ 
other day for their pets, but 
they managed it somehow, 
and at last the joyful moment 
arrived when Judd, the chauf¬ 
feur, set out for the station, 
for the birds were to come 
by train. 

Half an hour before the car 
could get back the Twins were 
waiting with their noses glued 
to the nursery window. An 
hour passed, and still they 
waited. Where could the 
bantams be ? 

“ Those birds must have : 
missed the train,” said Nurse ■ 
at last. “ You must get ready 
for bed now ; it’s no use wait¬ 
ing up any longer.” 

Just then a great commotion 
arose in the kitchen below. 
The children listened. 

“ Perhaps it’s the bantams,” 
cried Pauline. “ Judd may 



The twins joined in the chase 


have come the other way." 
And off she and' Paul'rushed " ■ 
to see. 

Sure enoughs it was the 
bantams. They had managed 
to get out of their basket when 
the chauffeur carried it in, 
and there they were, rushing 
about, squawking at the top of 
their voices, while Judd made 
frantic efforts to catch them. 

The Twins joyfully joined in 
the chase, -and at last the birds' 1 
were caught and carried off to 
their house. 

“ We will call them Mr. and 
Mrs. Brownie,” the Twins de¬ 
cided as they went upstairs V 
to bed. ' ' 

“ And perhaps one day we 
shall have some little Brownies , 
too,” added Pauline. 
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^Uhe Saddest $irds a Season Find to Sing 



THE BRAN TUB 

What Am I ? 

J am quite small and have eyes, 
but cannot see. Four letters 
five my name. Dividing my first 
by ten you have my third, and if you 
multiply my second by any number 
you wish and add fifty you will 
have my fourth. Answer nett week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Tuatera 


The Tuatera, or Sphenodon, of New 
Zealand, is a sluggish little reptile 
which stands quite alone, the sole 
representative of a family which 
existed in prehistoric days. In ap¬ 
pearance it is lizard-like, although it 
is not a lizard, and it is often 20 
inches long. On the top of its head 
are the remnants of what once was 
a third eye. The tuatera lives in 
burrows beneath the ground and 
comes out by night in search of food 
such as insects, worms, and other 
small creatures. It is sluggish in 
habit, but is very fond of water, and 
can remain submerged for hours. 
The female lays eggs and leaves 
them to hatch in the sand by the 
heat of the Sun. 


Ici On Parle Fran?als 



La lanterns Le lion Le citron 


Void une petite lanteme portative. 
Admirez done la criniere de ce lion. 
Le citron foumit une boisson agreable. 

How the Sally Lunn Gat Its Name 

J'he Sally Lunn is a sweet, spongy 
kind of tea-cake named after Sally 
Lunn, a woman who sold this kind 
of bun in Bath toward the close 
of the eighteenth century. 

A Word Square 

J'he following clues indicate four 
words which, written one under 
the other, will make a square of 
words. Each word, of course, has 
only four letters. 

To set at an angle. An open space. 
Part of the human body. To 
appropriate. Answer next week 


Changeling 
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Change the word Foot into Rule with 
four intervening links, altering one letter at 
a time and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

]\|ars will be seen in the South-East 
in the morning, while in the 
evening Saturn 
will appear in the 
South-West, 

Venus in the 
North-West, and 
Jupiter in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear looking South at midnight 
on September 5. 

Mould in Jam 

Now is the time when many people 2 
are utilising the fruit from - 
their gardens for making jam. Here 
is a useful hint. 

It is often found that mould appears 
on the surface of the jam, especially 
during damp weather. If this is not 
checked it may affect a good deal of 
the jam in the pot so that much of it 
has to be thrown away. To remedy 3 
matters open up the jars and remove ~ 
the mould with a spoon. Then soak 
rounds of tissue paper in vinegar and 
put these over the top of the jar before 
placing ttie ordinary covers in position. 

The vinegar will kill the germs 
from which the mould arises and 
there will be no further growth. 


A Tea-Table Problem 
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JJere is an interesting little puzzle 
whicli is not so easy as it may 
seem at first. What we have to do is 
to link with a line each pair of 
objects shown in this diagram, which 
represents a tea-table, but the lines 6 
must not touch each other, nor may ~ 
they Cross. A nswer next week 

Is Your Name Dunnett ? 

D R. Weekley, the great authority 
011 surnames and their origins, 
says that the name Dunnett is de¬ 
rived from Dunheved, the ancient 
name of Launceston, in Cornwall, 7 
and probably the ancestors of the - 
Dunnetts of today came from that 
town or district, and were named 
after it. 


Black and White Jigsaw 



(Jut out or trace very carefully 
the seven shapes shown here 
and arrange them so as to form an 
anchor. The figure will be white on a 
dark background. Answer next week 



Jacko at the Baby Show 

iWIoNKEYViLLE was in a great flutter of excitement. And so 
* ’ *■ was Airs. Jacko. It was the day before the Annual Baby 
Show and she was hoping that Baby Jacko would win a prize. 

But Jacko was not so sure—and neither was his mother when, 
the day before the show, the baby decided to have a cold. 

Mrs. Jacko put her young son to bed, sent Jacko for the 
doctor, and decided that a Jacko would never be a first prize¬ 
winner of the Baby Show. 

In the meantime a bright idea had come to Master Jacko. 

Returning from the doctor’s, he made plans for the immediate 
future, and these resulted in a call upon Chimp. 

“ Come quickly,” said Jacko. " I need your help . . . 

Mrs. Jacko was so distracted about her youngest son that 
she didn’t notice that Jacko was never in the house that day 



except for meals. She began to suspect something, however, 
when at three o’clock in the afternoon the doctor advised her 
to put Baby Jacko in his perambulator out in the sunshine. 

Wien she went to look for it the .perambulator had vanished ! 

Meanwhile Master Jacko was enjoying himself. Pushed along 
in the perambulator by Chimp, and dressed in a large shawl 
with a small bonnet stuck on his head, he entered the grounds 
where the Baby Show was to be held. 

. Chimp explained to the official that as Airs. Jacko was unable 
to come he had brought the baby for her. 

A number was put on the perambulator, Jacko was firmly 
strapped in, and then the fun began. 

Jacko was placed in a long line with all the other babies of 
Monkeyville. He tried to look at some of the other competitors, 
but the strap didn’t allow him to do much gazing. 

" However,” thought Jacko to himself, " they look to me a 
pretty poor lot. I ought to get third prize at least.” 

Then the judge arrived and began to inspect the babies. 
He took off their bonnets, unwrapped their shawls, examined 
their teeth, until Jacko nearly froze with fright. He hadn’t 
bargained for this. 

When his turn for inspection came Jacko clenched his teeth 
and expected the worst. 

“ A very fine child, I must say ! ” said the judge. “ How old 
did you say ? ” 

“ Er—” said Chimp in a weak voice ; " two, I think.” 

" Really ! ” said the judge. " Just lift him out and let me 
have a closer look at him.” 

“ He’s a bit heavy," said Chimp, fumbling with the strap. 

“ He is that," snapped a voice behind them. 

" Coo—the Mater ! ” muttered Jacko. It was. 

" Now then,” she said, “ get up out of that perambulator 
as fast as you like. You can give me the strap,” she said to 
Chimp grimly. “ His father will be wanting it.” 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'he swallow is now silent. The — 
note of the stockdove has 
ceased. Gossamer is seen floating in 
the air. The red underwing moth 
appears. The berries of the cuckoo- 
pint, known as lords and ladies, are 
ripe. The hawthorn berries are ripe. 

The meadow saffron is in flower. 

Playtime Problem 11 

The A see of Peter and Paul 
Peter and Paul are brothers, and 
Peter is twice as old as Paul 
was when Peter was as old as Paul is. 
When Paul reaches the age that 
Peter is now their combined ages 
will be 36 years. 

How old is Peter and what age is 12 
Paul ? Answer next week ' ~ 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for five weeks in 12 towns. 


TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 



1923 1927 

1928 

. 1927 

London . 

•7342..7599. 

•3340. 

•3893 

Glasgow . 

. 2305 .. 23 OO- 

.1204. 

.1207 

Dublin 

.1063.. 1027 . 

. 476. 

. 482 

Edinburgh 

755-. 733- 

. 474. 

. 503 

Sunderland 

447-. 315. 

. 206 . 

. 187 

Leicester . 

. 393-. 452. 

. 214. 

. 244 

Plymouth 

316 .. 320 . 

. 190. 

. 192 

Brighton . 

. 215-. 175- 

• 173. 

. 114 

Wigan 

. 160.. 157. 

. 92. 

. 97 

Gloucester. 

. 105-. 100 . 

. 58. 

• 47 

Gt. Yarmouth 85.. 118 . 

• 47. 

• 56 

Aberdare . 

. 72 .. 79. 

. 56. 

• 49 


The five weeks are up to July 28,192S. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Two Points of View 

A very diminutive Negro boy was 
struggling witli a large size in 
water melons, much to the amuse¬ 
ment of a white onlooker. 

“Too much water melon, eh, 
Sambo ? ” he queried. 

“ No, sah,” was the reply. “ Not 
enough Niggah.” 

Not Too Tough 

J'wo old friends were discussing the 
merits and demerits of their 
respective boarding-houses. 

“ Yes, and although I was late,” 
said Brown, “ I found that the land¬ 
lady had left for me the tenderest 
part of the chicken.” 

Green was inclined to be sceptical. 
“ Anyway, what was it ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, some of the gravy,” was the 
reply. 


The Lizard-Skin Fashion 

JyJuSED a tropical Lizard, “ I’m told 
That we’re made into bags and 
then sold. 

It’s a sorrowful end, 

So to hope, I intend, 

That I shall. not be ‘ bagged ’ till 
I’m old.” 

A Vacancy to be Filled 

T° say that Smithkins was not at 
all persistent was a libel. He 
was persistently late in getting to 
work. 

“ What time do you think we 
start work here ? ” demanded his 
foreman angrily one morning. 

“ 1 really could not say,” replied 
Smithkins. “ You see, the men are 
always working when 1 arrive.” 


A Threatening Face 



J won’t climb any higher,” said 
Snorum to Snip, 

“ For there’s something that frightens 
me stiff 

About the expression (0I1, isn’t it 
cross !) 

Which I see on the face of the cliff.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 

Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle : 

A Puzzle in 
Khyme 

An enigma, or 
rhyming puzzle. 


What is Wrong in this Picture P 
Door upside down. Pillar with 
nothing to support. Flower shew 
in December. Motor-bicycle on wrong 
side of road, standing without support, 
no spokes in front wheel, ho number¬ 
plate or license-holder. Boy with coat 
buttoned on wrong side, and arms 
swinging wrongly in relation to legs. 
Butcher-boy with apron at back. 
Man with shadow in wrong direction/ 
and hat bow on wrong side. Terrier 
with spaniel’s head. Drain in pave¬ 
ment. Letter-box without slot. Lamp- 
post in gutter, no burner in lamp. 
Butcher’s shop labelled Draper. Sign¬ 
board without supports. Window 
upside down. 

Playtime Problem 

The child is 8 . If the year of birth 
is 240 times the child’s age, this year, 
(1928) must be 241 times the child’s^ 
age. 1928 divided by 241 is S. 

Who Was He ? Judge Jeffreys. 
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^he Children’s Newspaper gftw out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the> monthly the whole world loves. My 
[Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
i the greatest book for children in the world.- 


.September i, 1928 - 


Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published .on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14 s. 6 d. a year; Canada, 14 s. See below’. 


A DIVER IN LONDON • WORKING ON STILTS • THE SOLITARY SAILOR 


Drill on the Sands—Children on holiday at Hastings have been taking part in physical 
training under an instructor. This picture shows some of them drilling on the sands. 


Boadicea and Big Ben—The famous statue of Boadicea at Westminster is here seen photo¬ 
graphed from an unfamiliar angle, with Big Ben towering above it in the background. 



A Diver Near St. Paul*s—At Blackfriars a diver is 
at work laying a pipe on the bed of the Thames. 
Here we see him preparing to descend. 


Flying Qirls of Japan—Western fashions are very popular with many Japanese 
girls, some of whom even emulate their European sisters who havp learned 
to fly. Here we see two lady competitors in a race between Tokyo and Osaka. 


Working on Stilts—One of the strangest sights in 
Kent is that of some of the men who tend the hop 
vines working on stilts ten feet above the ground. 



A Morning Ride—Horse-riding is regaining a 
lot of its former popularity. Here two [London 
girls are seen enjoying an early morning ride 
across Wimbledon Common., 



Baby Giants—Visitors to the London Zoo were greatly amused the other day to 
see the baby elephant drinking milk from a bottle while Kathleen, the baby, rhino, 
anxiously waited for her turn. On page 8 is a story of a young goat which has 
become very friendly with both of these baby giants. 



The Solitary Sailor—Alain Gerbault, whose 
wanderings in his 32-foot sailing boat wo 
have often mentioned, photographed on nearinn 
the end of his solitary voyage round the world. 


ARCTIC TRIBES WHO BECAME A NATION-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It Is registered as a newspaper and for 
iransm'ssion by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, The Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa. Central News Agency. 
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